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ABSTRACT 

; The conference papers included In this mbhbgraph 
discuss topics related to early childhood education. Two ke?nbte 
addresses by Brian Sutton-Smith are presented along with five 
sectional presentations by other speakers. The first keynote address 
concerning the nature of children's stbfiesi (1) argues that adults ' 
use stories to indoctrinate children^ and not to encourage children 
to^express_themselves; (2) provides examples of stories invented by 
5^!^' i3),P0ints out characteristics of children's stories; and 
{*) differentiates £oar levels of children's story construction. The 
second keynote address examint J some currently available, widely 
contrasting views of play and games, play is discussed in terms of 
Its Idealization as freedom, as creativity and imagination^ as 
mastery^ and as collaboration. Games are discussed in terms of the 
Idealization and maledictibn of games, games as irrational, as 
deceptive, and as physical cbhtest. Relevant applicatibns bf each of 
the^above discussibfis tb the play of early childhood are cbiisidefed. 
Sectional^ presentations concern stages of artistic develbpmeht during 

/f^^r^S-i?l!®®^.^^^?®^^^- holistic wellness fbr teachers 

IFrank^Guldbrandsen), health educatibn for preschbblers (Georgia L. 
Keeney), ways adults can help abused children (Kay Stevens), and ways 
of strengthening stepfamilieS (Janine A. Watts). (RH) 
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The Umvers^t^^ Early Child 

Gare and Development Carriculum in both undergraduate and graduate studies 
designed to prepare early childhood personnel for; a variety of positions. The 
programs are offered through the Department of Child arid Family pevefopmeht, 
but_ administered by an Interdiscipiinary Advisory Gouncjl from.the departments 
o^AM'Bd Cu^^ Health. Psychology and Mental Health, and Child and Family 
boveJopment. 

The Advisory Council, in cooperation with the Department of Continuing 
Education and Extension of the University of MmnesGtar DuJutH^ sponsors ah 
annual conference in Early Childhood Education (0-8 years) and related areas of 
^udy. The GGhfererlGe^SJ>urpasely scheduled to take advantage of the beautiful 
fall season and to avoid travel difficulties due to inclement weather. Hovvever. as 
part of a larger^lbbal commtinity, we are also directly affected ty weather 
conditions in other parts of the United Sta^^ our 
distinguished guest speaker for the 1985 conference; telephoned the morning of 
^^f_conference to^ay ttet because of the worst hurricane of the century, no 
flights were arriving or departing from the Philadelphia airp(::.rt. 

Dr. Harlan Hanson from the University of Minnesota; Minnieapolis. graciously 
consented to present the keynote-address dr> Frjday hi^ht. Se^^ meetings 
were rescheduled to: accommodate Dr: Satton-Smith's arrival on Saturday 
^^^^f^oon, sitiWl>icn time he presented both speeches for which he had been 
scheduled previously: This monograph includes those tvvd keynote a<kfresses 
presented by; Dr. Brian Sutton-Smith as well as representative sectional 
presentations by ot^er speaKers.- - l i i _ 

_ Gratitude is expressed to the Advisory Council of the Early Child Care and 
P^:^:^^OE^^n?: Pf serving on conference _committee3;:^o aM program 
speakers and partjcipants; to staff members of Cohtinuing_Educat{of> an<i 
Extension; to the Printing and Graphic Arts Department of the University of 
M I n n es ot a . 0 u I u t h ; a ri d to e v e ry o he w ho c d n tr i but ed t o t h e s u c ces s o f t h i s F i f t h 
Annual Conference on Early Childhood Education. 



Jeane Svvord -^ -_ 
Duluth Minnesota 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE KE? NQTE SPEAKER: Dr. Brian Sulton-Smlih 
by Jeane Sword, Coordinator 
Eirly Child Care and Development Programs 



Dr. Brian Sutton-S_mith is a native of fsjew Zealand. He received his 
l^3Cp?l%u^6^t:^ arid master^s degrees in developmental psychology from Victoria 
University in Wellington, New Zealand, and his Ph.D in developmerital 
psychology from theymversity of New Zeala 

_ P''^^^'^^ ^/;- Sutton School of 

Education at the University of Pennsylvania, where he serves as chairperson of 
^^J^ iPl^gram in Hurnari Learning and Development. Surprisirrgly, he is also a 
professor of folklore in the Faculty of Arts and Scierices where he teaches 
chiidreri's 'oiklbre. __ 

in these areas, Dj^. Sutto^ efforts have been directed 

toward many different aspects of child development, including social develop- 
5'%ry.:Sjblm^ fela^ games and sports. He ds an internationally known 

expert rn children's play and folklore of children urvarJous pays oMhe vsibrld. 

His consuitantships are many andJar-reaching: They range from Redbook 
^M^^''^^ If^J^:?/^^^^.^ to tfre GBS Captain Kangarbp; from County Day 

School to Head Start programs in various parts of the United States. JHisAj^aried 
areas: of expertise led to tils being a presenter, lecturer, and visiting 
professor at an astonishing number of uriiversitles and cahferences in bbth the 
United States and abroad: he Has spoken in almost every state of the union and, in 
addition, in rhariy places abroad^m such countries as Australia, Fiji, England. 
Germany: and Belgium, besides New Zealand, of course. He has written 
proiyically In many national andinternational journals and is author, co-author, 
or editor of over 20 books and 200 articles. He has r^eeiv ^d many special avvards 
and honors and has served as president oOhe Association . the Anthropological 
Sl'^^y ^f P'^ViM^.ti^e president o Dlvls .^n of PsychOiOgy and Art of the 
American Psychological Association. 




WHY WE WONT LISTEN TO CHILDREN'S STORIES 



Brian Sutton-Smith, University_of Pennsylvania 
Fjfth_Annuaf_ Conference on Early Childhood EdUcatioh 
University of Minnesota, Duluth, September 27-28, 1985 

The Child's View of the World: Stones and Play 



Let me begin with a story so that you can 
sense immediately what the problem: Is. This 
9J^_ w as told by a 4ou r yesir oyc j n my New Yb r k 
story taking project reported on in Tfie Fclk- 
stories of Children. (Phjjadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Presi?. 1981). 

MV- _- - - 

Once there was a big ferocious dragon 
The dragon was ferocious enough to jump on 
buiidihgs and burfvthem without burr> them 
And after heburned them without burning them 
he would step on the building and the building 
would break in two 

Thisis what would happen (He shows the bottom 

of his shoe) - - - 

Yacky old yucky yucky candy 

Then after the yucky old yucky candy got on the 

buildings the dragon wont poop on the buildings 

And then the poop splatted : 

thpn th% fathef 4hat^ [ived In the building 
went on the to the roof and he got his shoes all 
yucky 

And then he came In and then he washed his 
shoesioff in^ the bath 

A^^d after h%washe^ shoes off in the bath the 
poop went down the toilet 
The next time he took a bath he put his head 
under the faucet_- - - - ~ _- - - 
He took: a: shampoo and after all the domp 
spotted +n his eyes 

tittle drips of dump went down little holeis in his 
eyes 

And after the^Jump went down his eyes he dies 
And that's the end. 

ijiiAfter hearing this you are probably: quite 
clear why you won't listen to children's stories, 
even if you had not thought about it beforehand. 
Let me prot^edndwto reflr^ yjDur obiect4oH by 
analysing your sources of potential resistance. I 
wi'tat the same time, of course, be telling you 
what you came to hear which is '*What do 
children's stories mean?" 



E^rly Stories Are High On Sounds Rather 
Than Sense 

In general children do not begin to tell clear 
fictional nrrratives until between two and three 
y ea rs^ Q f ^9 e • T ^ e te x t s ot thes e s t or i es i" s 
indicated by the following examples; the first 
two from my own nudd/e class (2-?) white 
collection and 4-7 from the workirig class black 
Piedmont. Garohna c )l:Iection of Shirley 
HeaRb ISuttpn-Smith S: Heath, 1981). All the 
children are between the ages of two and three 
years. Although there are irr.portaot differences 
betw eenth e s to ri es, Jo r^ex a mpj Cv 2^3 a re jnore 
impersonal and 4-7 are more personal, both sets 
of the stories are characterized by prosbdic 
elements which are relatively rare in the stories 
of older school age children. Thus there is much 
[ep et it iqr+ of ~ words aful so Uhds, alii terat i b n , 
rhyme, consonance, assonance, line readings, 
story telling intonation patterns (not shown 
here) and metaphor. As we have said elsewhere 
these may bo termed verse stories rather than 
plot stories (1981). 

New York Sample 

#2 - - -- --- -■■ -- 

Ihe cookie was in my nose 
The cookie went on the fireman's hat 
The fireman's hat went on the bucket 
The cdbkie went on the carousel 
"^t*® ?^^K'e went ch the puzzle 
The cookie went on the doggie 

#3 

The monkeys : 
They went ^ip sky 
They fall down 
Chpd chbb train In the sky; 
The train fell down in the sky^ 
I fell down in the sky in the water 
' S^^z^rifriy bdat and ny legs hurt 
Daddy fall down in the sky. 



South Carolina Sample 

#4 
Way 

Far : 

It's a church bell 
Ringing 
si ng in' 
you hear it 
Lhear it 

Now. 
#5 

Up (pointing high up) 
Way Up dere 
All Ume up 
Tony 

dhugie got it (potato cnips) 

All up dere. 

#6 : : ::: -_z-:z 

Tessie May come 

Gome round here 

Come dum 

Da-dum, Da-dum 

Da-dum. 

#7 

Track 

Carv*t gb to^db traclr 
To dat train track 
Big rain on de track 
Tony rtown by de track 
Mama gii' im 
Track : 
Train track 
He come back. 

The question to be asked is why early 
stories have this verse character Given that the 
tv/o samjjles^r^sosy'Uwh different, we may 
assume that the tendency for the very young to 
featuTe the prosbdic in their stories is quite 
widespread. It is, for example, also charac- 
teristrc otchildren*s crib speech (Weir, 1962; 
Kuczaj, J^983) and is^m^hasizjBd b^K^^^ 
blatt-Gimblett as the major characteristic of 
y ^u c h i W re n *s ve r ba I p I ay ^h a 1 1 hey e rn p h a- 
size the phonological over the sy_ntactlc and 
semantic elements: of: speech (1976). However 
we do rw>tseemrG^ind ah adequate expJan^^^ 
for theriev^jopment of such stories in the highly 
repet]ti>^ scaffolding of questions and answers 
by vhe parent that is featured in the classic study 
of Ninio and Bruner (1975) in which they 



describis the way in w^iG|?i ah ihjaht ^i'adualfy 
acquires the ability to make the correct re- 
sponses tb a picture book. Nor in our own study 
of a two year old child did we find any simple 
tempfate relationship between \the parent's 
ectiyilies ah<j-the ull^^iat^ f^ by 
the child (Magee& Sutton-Smith. 1983) In fact, 
the child:*:, mbst characteristic response to our 
story telling was a playful enactjve^hd nbjsy 
transformation.of the material at hand, whether 
was^a stbr^readra story tpld, a pict ure book or 
a personal reminiscence (Sutton-Smlth, 1984). 
It was not that the child was not tuned intath'S 
different character of cliffererit adult deNyered 
texts (which accounted for60% of the variance) 
?o^z^^e parents- interactibri (40% ptf the vari- 
ance), it was just that the ultimate story told by 
the child \«as as: different from what she was 
hearing as arechilren'seaNy gramr^ 
from adult speech, or children's own play 
c^^^^^'^ent f rorntheir pray with adults (Brethertpni 
1984): It is this transformation of the adult 
cultural tradition into the child tradition that 
must be explained if we are tb understand 
chiidren's early stories. 

. _ zTSi :Sji_^plest explanation: has to be that 
what children are doing Is putting on a story 
telling performance and what they understand 
of this performance is t^at-it-has:^^ 
quality of sound and certain qualities of struc- 
^ ujG: aji d G er ta i h q u a ! It i es b f ni ea n i n g (S c o II on & 
S'^ollon, 1981). Their own phologlcal develop- 
ment in the first two years is light years ahead of 
t h e i r s y h t a ct i c a 11 d s ema ntj o d eve I bpfn e h t.T hey 
have been practicing and playing with the 
sounds bflariguage assidubusly in thbreyearsi 
as they will practice with its syntax and 
semantics :assi'd:upusly between two and four 
years. For ttiern the-rnelbdy of speech precedes 
its meaning. In addition to the children's own 
ear for phonology and perhaps because of that 
adults a'so tend to increase the importance^f 
the phonic elements in their own early corn- 
m u n i cat i o h s wit h t he ^ u h g. They ^r ajse ^ heir 
pitch, use throaty base switches, exaggerate 
sounds, whisper^ make rich and dramatic 
changes in inteniity, put more stress oh wqrjis 
and syllables, use rhythm and syncopations, 
slow their speecH.-us^ 
and^decrescendoes and longer pauses (Stern. 
1977, pp. 15-17)., These are the characteristics 
of "motherese" but also of the face and action 



games that parents pJay with their mfant 
?M^f#^ wf^ere L']^eoh§ru[ty, laughter and 
euphoria is even more pronounced. Here the 
sounding goes along wilh exaggerated be- 
haviors, dramatic contrasts -in faces, ihcdn- 
grub us faces, postures ana iconic sounub 
?®?y®r®d around drarnatic anticip^atipris and 
climaxes as in knee games, and folk games 
{This: Little Piggy, : Peeik-a-boo)- Perhaps we 
should call all of J his "pfayes^^^ 
1985).: In addition, through play with children, 
Psy^^za^ei'f^irpducing them to the theatric 
quadralogue of director, audience, actor and 
cpunteractor (Suttbn-Smith, 197911, with the 
^^^^^y^^^y'^/^^^^ P^i^sjn thei>eginhing 
and the children gradually taking these over for 
l^^'Tlsejv^s^ a proc^^ which can be traced m 
children's own play a year or two latei' (Bi-e- 
thertbn. 19841. 

Those Who Begin With Bound Rather Than 
Sense Go On To Nonsense 

Whether or not yoU_ react rv^^ the 
focus on sounding rather than censibie meaning 
m y>eVery young, you cannot help being aware 
at some level that older children proceed from 
this to their relish of nonsense in general. Let's 
take, for example. C^thy, vA^afor about a year 
told us reasonably sensible tales like the first 
9?e:I^P!<>w.H[_#a). but then subsequently, taking 
advantage of our indulgence, told the parody of 
nonsense in the second tale below (#9). 
#8 - 

Batman went away from his mommy 

Mbmrny said "cbme back, come back'' 

He was lost and hisjilcyrlrny qah^^ find him 

He ran like thai (demonstrates) to home 

f^f ^in^S : 

And he sat on his mommy's lap 

He fell to sleep 

And then him wake up - 

And it was still nighttime 

And his^miDfnhriy said "go back to bed" 

And him did 

And t^ien he wake up again 

And then the mommy told him to go back to bed 

And he did all night : 

Ar d theri it morn mg time : 

And his mommy picked him up 

^nd^^en him have a rest 

He ran very hard away from his mommy like that 

I finished. 



#9 -- - - -- 

Now there was a pa ka 
BoQn. goo J 

And there was dog doo doa - 
And he didn't like dog doo doo 

^^^^ Miiin fianiea Siiowuaii 
And he didn't like snow 
Cha Gha: 
Doo choo 
Cha cha 

Doo choo - - 
Lnamed dog doo doo 
Chi-istopher say 
bog doo doo 

Then there were a boy name Taw tavy 
O 

Tod too 

T^^h^here vvas a Captain Blooper he had a 
book and he was very bad and it hurt him 
Then there was a blooper pa pa 
Pa pa 

There was Superman coming and he hurt both 
df him Rnees 

Then they were flying ahPJhey went right in the 

ocean and he gol bite from a shark 

And hedidn't4ikewhen he got bite from a shark 

Then kja kla toe toe 

Tee t ah 

^^'^ ^^"^ ^^'^ caw caw caw caw caw caw 

caw caw caw caw caw caw caw caw caw caw 

caw caw caw caw 

Now say pah pah kla klee 

Sa^ee 

Too tee 

Ch* e chaw 

Ta klu 

Kli-kia 

Kla kla 

Klu fu 

Klee kla 

Koo koo 

Say say ^ 

klee klee 

Klip kla 

Klee klee 

Klip kla 

Stieshe 

Eik ahh 

Tuhgoo nah 

Ka pa --_ - 

Popeye the sailor man 
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Bad gay him be very bad to him 
Ahdispit but a words. : 

Clearly Cathy is hot now usi rig sound tateN 
a story because that is the only way she knows 
!?9y^^_she is using sound for its own sake. It has 
become its cwn nonsense genre. We often 
found that bur school age Children would only 
i^^L^s a sVory^ if we wou+d f^rst^ let-t hem tel^ us 
some nonsense: By school age; sounding and 
nonsense had becbme a distinct branch bf 
folklore. One of our tale teKers of seven years of 
age for example, jntersper_sed his story with a 
P J f <^ Ttiy i ol£o w Sv J ^e I a r g e r s to ry w a s 
in fact partly an elaboration of this rhyme; 

#10 

Little Willie with a shout 
Ply^^^d hfs sister :S eyeballs out 
Stepped on them to make them pop! 
■•Really Willie," Ma said, "Now stop." 
Little Willie mean as hell 
Pushed his sister down the well 
W+i He tti e father Avent f Of water - : _ : _ 
He said, "Gee it's hard to raise a daughter": 

Little Willie found some dynamite 

Stunned as heck 

Q yf n'sver pays- 

It rained Willie 7 days 

Little Willie fell down the elevator 
They drdn't find him 'til 6 months later. 
Whe^they-fcMjrid him _- 
All the neighbors shouted and said 
•'What a spoiled brat that Willie is." 

(Sutton-Smith_& Ab rams. 1978): _ 

One could well see some adults resisting 
listening tb young children's relatively Innocent 
sounding stories because of their apprehen* 
sion that thereby_ihey would be encouraging 
later -rioriserise. They rriicjht^r^ue that they 
had enough disciplinary problems with chil- 
dren's verbal play v\/ithbut giving them any 
encouragement. 

E^riy Stories Rave Highly Repetitive And 
Vectorial Structure 

: Apart; frbrri bur djs-ease with sound, young 
children do not structure their stories as we do, 
whicn is another source of unfamiliarity to us. 
With sound as their skill, and adult theatric or 



playful performance as their model, two year 
bids launch their early stories which^r.e high on 
P ^sqdy ari^ on -ni am ta m n g t h e perfo r rria n ce 
flow of the telling: Thus they use whatever line 
building techniques are available; as In the 
earlier examples, where a repetition of word or 
sound is a major building technique along with 
§:^^rtain-ihtqRatiye declarna that the 

story requires involving any of the above 
■'nibtherese"or"playese" textualflburlshesthat 
help It along (age 2-7}v ^11 of th i s- is do he, -of 
course, witii considerable sacrifice of infor- 
^ ®: ? c g 1 1 o ri j s h a y e sHp w ri i n t he] r p w ri 
accounts of a two year old (1981); What seems 
to ybuaftdrne as somewhat bare bn meaning is 
n e V e r t h el es s a I w ay s 4a i Ny tq I d _f rd m t he p d]ri t of 
view of_pauses. and rising and falling inton- 
3] [p ^ J.^^A^ 9 ry has a pro so d i_c gest a 1 1 , a 11 n e 
structure (its syntax) even If its semantics are 
somewhat remote from: adult understanding, 
this dominance of performance af^d textuaj 
qualities over text is usually baffling to adults 
who are UA<|dt<> looking beyond the first two in 
order to grasp the meaning: As well as a line 
structure the stbrles also have a iheme and 
variation like structure, whicKIs typicaldf most 
chlidhood expressions whether in story, 
^^I^^^^Qij^lay! o'zLanQ^^ see aria- 

logous thematic activity in drawing in **primor- 
dial circles", in clay "snakes", in language and in 
soft toys as so-called "pivot grammars" or 
"transitjbnai objects". As an 5Side: one. might 
^^9^ that the apparent egoceny^^ of child- 
hood, the Piagetian centrations, are used in 
these expressive wbrlds of drawing, clay, lan- 
guage an^ toys as a preliminary kind of dbjecti- 
ticatibn. But the centratlbn {or theme) Js here in 
t:^: ^^P r^ssiye- world located- in ttie central 
objectified action of a toy, a drawing or a story 
act br -story character. Ih these terms "theme 
and variation" is a primordial principle of 
expression for subject object relationships just 
as it has been held tiD be in ^he history of arj 
(Gombrich. 1979): StijI the child is as much 
Lriy^lye<l with a^^ here as with ideas, which 
makes the term theme and variation perhaps too 
pallid fbr bur need. We might perhaps speak of 
vectors and their variations iri order to^irtiply the 
motivation that children have for being con- 
Pi^^iQed with falK burT.ping or being on the 
train track: If we ask what kinds of vectors one 
finds in these stories they are usually (at least 
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the oft repeated ones) . rawn from tNe-chlld^s 
own vivid experiences. \NhaX is repeated over 
stqr[es lire such phenomena as 
"falling down", "being k^jmped". "being on the 
^r^<^Bz. phenorhena that we can assume the 
young children find disequilibrating^ in their 
everyday life; the dangeroas. the violent and the 
^^P'''^i_ngiATne^ 

case. (Magee and Sutton-Smith. 1983) thechild^, 
when she finally told a story, injected the theme 
^^^'"9 ^^"^"^o;^^' lo'Lwhic^ she had 

often been scolded and had often enacted in her 
P'^y- S'^c^nqtfrietapho as a cat blting a bird, 
which was not. however, a story she had been 
told. 

J" *^® ^bove example of the "fallihg down" 
(:?t3j. we alSLO notice how the power of falling 
^ow'l- i;^ meta^^ as a; choo choo train 

falling oat of the sky. Our vectdrsan^und which 
these repetitive theme and variation prosodic 
^ ' ^ ^ a r e t d I cl eh are uh d o u b t ed I y m et a- 
phors derived from pi ior vivid experience. In the 
Si^P/J^Sil^Jey are not unlike the enactive 
metaphors of play which may well be their 
source (Vebrugge, 1979). 

In Sum^^ \A^see:th have called 

verse stories do indeed have tlieir own mirii- 
atur^ pk)t. They: center on certain climaxes in 
the child's life. They make the c]imax the center 
of the story without the usual ingredients of 
^®9A^'^'ng. rniddle^ricf ending. Disequllibrating 
events are everything: These events are re- 
peated endlessly In theme and variation form. 
' ' ^^^^^ ' [ ^ ^ • But in p rese nti n g t h i s ce n t ra I 
meaning and structuring it as a syntax of repeti- 
^^ptGf ^nd variation, the child embodies it 
all in a prosody of performance, the way she or 
^©i^as heard others indulge In the expressive 
life of play or readin5.-E_xGej>t in^^ child's case 
it is the prosody, which is foreground and the 
^sy^tax^^a^ which are In the back- 

ground, at least relative to adult versions of such 
performances. 

It is true that those A^er^^ y^^ children 

have scant control over the information that you 
9^ l^^^^^J'^ |o ^ear and know nothing about 
introductions: explorations and orieryatjons to 
thelisteneras they proceed (TrJppand Kernam: 
1977): Instead they seem to be carried along by 
the poetic power of their own vectorial 
performance. 



Early Stories Are Often Quite Idiosyncratic 

In addition to finding early story structure 
sOf^ewha^uniHtflligible in adult terms, many 
early stories are quite variable in the[r mahrier of 
expression. Just as young children learn and 
^^.Pr^^^..J.^:'^9uag^^ yayable ways, not all 
proceeding aidng the same pathway, so-it 4S 
with-storles. This has been best jllustrated for 
me by the work of Ellen Brooks [1981) who 
studied the narratives of a group of mentally 
''^^^''.^^^.pl^y^J^^^iOv^T one year period, their 
mentaLages were about four thr^jjgtv seven 
years, They constantly mixed together personal 
'^^^'''^1^'^^^ (^1^^^^^^^ ^l^"SLF^a'ievents of their own 
life) with fictional narratives (about characters 
'"^ sto_4^^)-J^Qi:^e inte to get 

hooked onto the markers witti j^hi^h-we con- 
ventrohally begin and end_stories. such as: 
"^'^^^ >^P*^'^ 3::^'^'_^iL a'i<i "They Hved happily 
ever after". The latter wa^ probably a result of 
^i^'Sj^aGhinS technique which involved not only 
being told stories, but also listeh^ing to them on 
inhumerable audio and video recordings. 

Orientalions 

"T+vis stofy called about Cinderella 
Pictures by Jimmy 
Pictures by Paddy 

Once upon a tirrie there was a little girl called 
Cinderella 

.0^<l^ upon a time there was a nice girl called 
Cinderella 
By Timmy 
The end," 

Personal Fiction 

Once upon a time 
I go kill robbers 
And i kill them 

I ^ut therri in jail 
And i put them in the truck 
I kill the bad robber 
I kill the bees - - 
And I went to the dentist yesterday 
Mv name is Jimmy. 
1979 

Borrowed P[6t in Maibr Variation 

Once upon a time there was three dogs- - 
B?by dbg, middle sized dog and great big 
Daddy Dog: 
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They got to IJve in the cold cold winter 

So they went for a walk. 

And Goldilocks came 

Ahij sing a sbhg 

•Tm going to eat the dog food 

Oh I'm going to eat the dog food today 

la la la la la" _ - - - - - 

And she ate the dog food. 

Mmmm that tasted yucky 

Mmmmm that tastes soggy 

Mmmmm that tastes too wet 

MnrmmiTv. . .-j.^ that tastes too salty 

Tfiis is jost right: 

Then the 3 dogs came and they walked in the 
house. 

Sombody's been eating my dog food 

^^^6: she is 
And Goldilocks died 
And she fell on the ground 
And the 3 dogs ate it up 
Tape recorded 
M by +e Camera 
Record player 
Book 

WorKshop 

And the Children's workshop on Channel 1 2 

^nd dorv't ever do4hat again 

So snip snap alligator 

That tale's told out {from Tne Three Billy 

Goats Gruff) 

The end 



Early Stories Do Not Have Proper Plots 

Without realizing it most of us are 
thoroughly learned in the hero tale. This is a 
major narrative and Ideological creation of city 
civilizations: namely that entrepreneurial, 
l^^+^vy^::^'' ^^:^'^^^'9JJf 6S {ace task^^ Q^encome 
great odds; defeat the enemies and end by 
being victors of some sort. There are many 
cultures which lack this version of story telling 
(Abrams and Sutton-Smith. 1977). and young 
c h Mdr efi i n qU r so c i et y take abb Ut tt>e first ten 
years of their life to acquire it completely: 
Stories by 2-7 year bids are typically repetitive, 
line by Ime. prosodic stories of the first three 
years of life. After the age of four they begin to 
^3 993 ^9J9i s ei^ u e R t i a l_ r^^ he r t ha ha rep et i - 
tive form: There is a sequence of events: though 
one cannot yet say there is a proper plot. So in 
story plot development we proceed from repeti- 



tive vectorial cycles, to chrbnblipgy, to plot. 
Between three and seven years children live in a 
textual world that is between the prosody of the 
^'f:Si three years ahd^t^>e Pfpse plot <)f school 
children Consider again, 'or example, the very 
first story that I gave you, by the four year old. 
Theperformance is how not sirhply signalled by 
various prosodic ds\Mces of rhyme and aillter- 
atibn. although there can still be elerrients of 
thesp (note the line form::**'on). Undoubtedly 
the intonatipnsare still there but in addition, tha 
story 4t^elf m literate societies is^^^Urlly iri the 
third person (Sutton-Smith & Heath, 1981) not 
in the first person as is often; the case with very 
young children, and is usually centered around 
the actions oT some central character ("ababy", 
3 '^J^ ^ ? * J : ^^9z) : a I G le a r I y f i c t i ona I k i h d . 
According to the Scollons; (1981) making the 
cHaracters fictibnal and putting their actions in 
tfie past tense much more clearly distances th^ 
characters from, the storyteller giving him 
Q^^ter freedbrn ffbrn the GbT^straints^b 
day life and, therefore, greater ability to mani- 
pulate the elements of thjs symbolic vehicle.. 
The presentation of the self is now manipuJated 
dramatically through the performance and is 
np^ jsubmerged :i'n itS: prosody,: J n addition, 
towards the end of this period some children do 
not just use the initial and terminal markers. 
(OnGe_ upon a time^ and The lend) to^ signal 
beginnings and endings; they may add role 
hiarkers such as 'That was gobd one." br * This 
will be a long one", indicating on evaluative 
distance from the matter at hand. As we noted in 
h^ I s t u d y b f rh e n tal ly r et ar de d qll^i I dr e rv I e| r h i r^g 
to tell stories, Brooks found an unusual ten- 
dency tb exaggerate these markers as i* heeding 
them as a crutch to cleaiiy indicate that the 
Gtoryteiler was in possession of the taje (1981 j. 
- _ Orvthe syntactic-level story jength mcreases 
enormously facil 'tated by all the parts of speech 
vvith which the child becbmes familiar during 
these years, particularly conjunctions (and, 
then, etc.). locatives (in. over, on, up, at. on top 
of), the latter. 'isually serving-totaketheplaGe o^ 
any larger delineation of the situation; dialogue, 
causal staterrients. pbssessives. adjectives, 
comparatives, and so on. 

On the semantic level disequilibratirig 
events and ^r^versats yhe~ pbopjng_ dragon) 
continue to be central to the stories in a vector 
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v^natiofTSty unlike the earlier 

storjes, characters are now fairly constant. In a 
sense there has been a change from cfisequiij- 
brating actions with rnconstar4t characters^fsee 
the earlier story on falling down) to constant 
9}^3^^^'^I§^^'^^Y^^^^ Again whereas 

the earlier stories were a succession of distinct 
if similar episodes, now we get at least a 
chronology. The episodes-have a ^Eert^^ 
poraj sequentiality even though there is no fully 
developed j>jGt.: 

Still what is most to be emphasized of this 
four io seven; year age period is thai the story- 
tellers are able to enact or dramatize their 
atories as they proceed by gesture and speech. 
T]^G^A^_^''a'T'atic elements derived from 
children's play, which is more advanced than 
their narrative, gradually take the place of 
prosody as the major integrator of the per- 
formance (Bretherton, 1984). It is mimicry, 
i^^jody and the firm stance of storytelling 
authoritative role that enables the four to seven 
year did to carry through. 

^ rn e i g Ht io^ twe [ver y ea rs t h er e i s c b n - 
siderabie development though I will not say so 
•?^*^^^Qut this a§e group as It is much better 
covered inthe available Mteratures [Labdv. 1972; 
Peterson & McCabe. 1983:; and in my own work 
^^ASGz"^!? PS9^\^ stpry becomes 
increasingly clear after the age of eight yearr 
T^^'':^'^ still the same central cbmplicatipn but 
it is dealt with in a resolute manner rather 4h^an 
simply being stated or repeated or varied end- 
'^^I'y ^ h ^1 ^ o [yed ly^. J n Pu r plot analyses 
(1981). we borrowed a system from the Marandas 
(l?7^):Which they in turn borrowed from Levi 
Strauss (1963) whose basic theory^f^ social 
structure was that it rotated about human con- 
^''^^^J'i^ .^^ose terms of bur 

infants with disequilibration and the concern of 
our older age children with villainy and depriva- 
tion are instances of this larger sdciaMendehcy 
to use expressive media Jor the resolution of 
^^oh f I i ct . At the ea rj ier Ley fls, t he m ere sy m bb I- 
izatton of trouble (falling down) is apparently a 
!^ind of resplutib because it is, after all, per- 
formed in front of an audience who if 4hey enjoy 
the story, in a sensehelp the performers in their 
t ra n s f o r rii a tio n of J if e_e ve n ti to sy m b o I i c o n es . 
The performance then becomes the resolution 
even If the story content is not. Perhaps this is 
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similar to the confession in church of therapy 
^''j^'^/'ei^M accburits themselves do_not resolve 
the problem, but the blessing-df-the counselor 
does, Hyme's quote from Gassirer may be rele- 
^^^^ ^'^''^ "1'^^ art . . . individuals: do 

not sin ply sharewhat they already possess;it is 
^hfy by vfrtue of the sharing process that they 
attain what they possess." 
(Hymes, 1981, :b, p.9j 

In the stories of these older children, how- 
ever; the texts increasingly carry- t+>eir own 
[§SGMutibhs in the content of.the story itself, 
^^^^^^ '^^^^ ''^'y^'i^Q uPondthe performance con- 
text atone ^or that absolution from fate un- 
^L'^Q^.^L^'^^y^las niany have shown, although 
the stories of these older children cari thus be 
made to speak for themselves the story tellers 
v^^l' <l^iGes of turn taking, 
argumentation, teasing, rebuttal, introductions, 
asides, giv4n5ba^^^^ summaries, morals; 
scandalous content, evaluations, dramatizations 
a^d prosody to ke?p their audiences under 
i'^J^'^.zaPP state. In older 
chiWren storjes.are performed with control^ of 
.^otHjnnanagemeht and matter. Here are four 
stages of plot control illustrated with stories 
(Suttbn-Smith, 1981). 



^ VEt I (No response to 

The most common response at this feyel, 
typicatof five tb seven years, Is that the subject 
is threatened or overcome by-a monster or there 
is some lack or loss to which no response is 
"^3^® ''^ ^ .^'swpasel, we are only told of the 
presence of the monster with some implied 
^i^/eat or someone else is hurt: OLwe are scared 
or the monster is descrit>ed:_ One thinks of 
paralysis in the face of fear when seeking the 
biological counterparts of this response. 

mi = = ::: 

This is a story about a jungle. Once upon a time 
there was a jungle. There were lots of animals, 
but they weren't very nice, A little girl came into 
the store^She was scared Then a crdccdile 
came in. The end. (gii I, age five.) 

(12) 

The boxing^orld^ln the middle of the morning 
everybody gets up, puts on boxing gloves and 
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f'S^^Si One iQjjys gets socked in the face 
and Restarts bleeding; A duck comes along and 
says, "Give up," (boy, age five). 

LEVEL II (Faliure) 

z: zi"ER^M^edomjn_arit responses here are those 
of^escaping or being rescued: The monster may 
be attacked but the attack is not successful :in 
this subject group, some childfeh cbhvertjhe 
monster into a benevolent creature; One may 
|o in w i t h4T^i nv iri-att ac k i h g ot h er s, o r s i rn p I y m ak e 
him a nondangerous entity. On occasion, the 
benevolent monster has to persuade the mother 
(now the negative forcej-that he rnay^be taken 
into the home quite safely. Unlike most fairy 
I^Jesand folktales^ there is little reference in this 
group of stories to the interference of magic or 
luck, an i ndi cat f dry perhaps of the inner rather 
thanouterdi r ectecfness o f t h is_part i<yj I a r pp p u - 
Lation. in moslcases; those who rescue do not 
succeed: 1^ §#ttin§ rid of the original threat 
either, so that these are Levei II reisponsi^s. 

(13) 

Henry Tick 

P h ?P^?U 7 A few yea rs a g b H e n ry T i cR I i ved i n a 
hippy's hair but he got a crew cut so Henry had 
to move He went to the dbg pound but it was 
closed. Hewent tdtf^ pet sllop^but H^ 
too. Finally tie frund a nice baset hound: So he 
moved in. He got a good job at the circus 
jumping 2 inches in mid-air into a glass of water. 
One day he jumped but theie was no water. He 
was rushed to the-hospjtal. Jhey pu^ 52stjtches 
in his leg. Well, he never went there again; The 
end. 

Chapter 11; One day Henry Tick was v/alking 
down ttle street wlleil ^ewasayrioststepj^^^ on-. 
He was so startled he jumped in the shoe! He 
was in the shoe for about 15 nilnutes when the 
person jook off the shoes and put them in the 
closet. Henry jumped out and ran Into the next 
•'O^'^iWhich haj3paned to be_the^batt5rbOfTi. He 
jumped into the toilet; by mistake of course; 
Henry almost went down the drain. 

Chapter III: Henry got out of thetoilet. The first 
^^i^ 9 z^§. 1^ ' ^_ w a s vi/ash . He found a d arn p 
washcloth in the sink; He wiped himself 
thoroughly and then dried off. He went Into the 
next room and watched the football game, 
(girl, age 10). 



It should be noted that in the Henry Tick 
story. Henry escapes his various dangers, but in 
no way nullifies them, they still exist and may 
well return. 

LEVEL HI (Nulimcation). 

At this level, the siory's central character is 
successful in rendering the threat powerless in 
sb m e wa y e r i ri o verciD rh i ri g what \ sjackin g . Th e 
enemy may withdraw: The nullification of the 
threat may be done by the good services of 
dthiers. as in the following story of a pussy Cct, 
who gets separated from his loved ones but 
^'na"y : after many travails, b nee again absbrbei 
into a loving family; 

(14) ■ - ■ - 

A story about a pussy cat 
the re w a s t hn s o I d cat . It w aS: wa n d e r i n^ a rb U nd 
the streets and had nowhere to live: It was 
pregnant and it has nb\«here to stay to have Its 
babies and then it ran into another cat. The 
other cat said, "There's a burnt-outhouse where 
y P u G an g b a r>d h a y e y b u ^ abf e s r- Ah d^s^i e s a i d. 
"Where?" "Down the road and turn left:" Two 
months passed^ and she had her babies. She 
dtied. ix was wintertime. All the other babies got 
took by someone else_except one little baby, 
t h is ibaby was ff pzen. S+ie: haf diy cou kj fnove. 
She got in the warmest spot: Someone dropped 
sornethihg out the wlndow and she took it and 
made her warm. She got very sick. Someone 
tooJ<:Ker in an.d made her better. She :was a 
pl.ay^y tf^'^^Gnr S+ie nocked oyef^o^uclv stuff 
and they were too poor and no one to give it to 
so they let it go in the street. It was sprmgtime. 
She was able to eat again. And she was 
wandering around looking foja hometo stay in. 
O 0 c e i n a w h i le sheJviD Uld ^e e anot h er c at an d 
play with it: And sometimes people would hold 
the little kitten. The kids would ask their mothers 
if they could keep it but their mothers would say 
no— it's too hard to keepa little kitten. One day 
this little g[r+c£yneover^^ 
and one baby sister; She was 16 years old; She 
asked her mother if she could keep it. Her 
rhother said, "No." The girl's name was Lisa. 
Lisa was gonna be 11 in two days. Her rnother 
^Lc^ ribt know what tqget her fof her birthday. 
She put it in the box and cleaned it and gave it 
food, went to the pet store and got a cat box and 
wrapped it. It was Lisa s birthday. Lisa thought it 
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.^"^P^y ^^^bP>^ 3rvd was sth'-tin to cry, 
but when she opened it she was glad and this 
little glH took eare it and fed it milk and food 
and tha little kitjen lived with Lisa happily ever 
after. (§irl, age 9j 

tEVEt IV (transfdrmahlio^^^ 

At this level the danger is not only removed, 
t^^ere is a cor^plete transfbrmatjon, so that there 
is clearly no possibility of this threat orjhis lack 
returning again. In the following example, the 
^^•^■y^^T'O*^^^^/ '^%%^^tbryjh three chapters. 
The first chapter has a level II ending, the 
seQond chapter has a level iil ending, and the 
final chapter has a level IV ending. 

(15) -- 

Chapter 1: Mr: Hoot and the Married Lady ^ 
:_Qhe night Mr. Hoot was sitting in his house 
^^^^^P3^3^y ^uf>- He said to 
himself, "Maybe m too shy:" So he said to 
^•'^sell agairi that he was going togo put and 
get into mischief: He got on his coat and piit on 
^ifs contact lenses and he was off. There he was 
stromng from bar to bar At his fifth bar. he 
decided to have a drink: He pounded on the 
^3ble-andsa[dt^wo m^^ on the rocks. While 
he was waiting for his two drinks. he4odk off his 
shoes and socks and picked his feet: Then he 
.^^^^'''^'^s .^nd ahu^ them down 

the hatch. After h:s drinks, he saw a beautiful 
[ady iji the corner of the bar. So he went ever to 
ler and said; "Can I buy a drink?*' She replied. 
-No, thank you. I'm not finished with this one:" 
Then she said, "Ai jy way. please sit down and we 
will talk." 

_ bSiQuy w/alking out the men's room came 
jver to Mr^Hoot and said, "A r^ you fooling with 
ny wife? How dare you." and picked Mr: Hoot 
^/^^ .^^T'^w hirn o the ground. The moral of 
he story is— yoa can't tell a married lady from a 
iihgle lady. 



Chapter ?: Mr. Hoot and the Stewardess 

^"^f M^'i Hoot was sitting in the bar With his 
riend Bobby the Baboon They were discussihg 
tdjng to^Hbllyw/obd, Mr.. Hoot said to Bobby, 
tet's go next week." So Jhey made the 
rrangements and:before they knew it they were 
n thaairpjanegoingto HoMyw/pod. Whijethey 
^ere on the airplane. Mr. Hoot saw_ this very 
ttractive stewardess. So Mr. Hoot called her 



over andsaid. "Hi. what'syour name?" Shesaid, 
;;Laura Sjhch. v^hat's ypurs?" "Harold Hoot:' he 
said: Then he said. ''How IPhG) have ybu been 
working fpr the airlines?" She replied. Two 
years ^hd seven months." Then they started 
talking about where tney liveaarxj other tnings 
like that. Then a little baboon said. "Hey, would 
you stop it with the lady and let her do what 
sr.^'s supposed to be doing." Then Harold got 
ma^. arrd said, "Shut up, you litt baboon." 
Then lobby said. "Hey. are yPu sbunding bn my 
kind? r^ow dare you." "Oh, Bobby, butt ouXpj 
this.'' Ha. old replied. Then the little baboon 
said. "Shut tip; you overgrown owl. " Then they 
"z^ajly started at It. They were throwing pillows 
and suitcases at each^Pther arid cursing at each 
yiiier. Then Harold gave him a good sock i^n the 
face and that was the end of the adventure; 

Chapter 3: Mr. Hoot Gets Married 

sitting in a resta:jrant at a 
table all by himself; Then he noticed a female 
owl siUing _dbvvn by herself. Mischievously he 
walked over and asked her what her name was. 
She said. "Ma.^y Gl.'ne." Then Harold thought fPr 
a moment andsaid, "Are ybu the girl that broke 
her wing when you were nine years old^" Then 
she sajd, "What's your name and how did you 
know about my wing?"- 'Well/' said Harold. "I 
knew about your wing because your rrame 
sounded very famjliar, so I thought back to my 
childhood and remembered a girl named Mary 
broke her wing, and my name is Haro! j Hoot." 
Then she said, "YPU were the kid they called 
Hoot the Toot." "0h yeah," Harold replied. "I 
forgot about that.'' Then they started to talk 
about^their childhood and ate dinner together. 

After that night they went out to dinner, to 
novies and did Ipts of other things iike that; 
After about a year, they told their parents tliey 
were goihgtb get married. Their parents agreed 
and they had a wedding. They had the most 
beautiful vi/edding you can imagine. For their 
^hey Niagara Falls. Then 

after that they settled down in a nice hbuse In 
PoughkiBepsieand had boys named Bobby and 
Peter. Last and not least, they lived happily ever 
after, (boy. age 10) 
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We Are Not Happy With The Perverse 
Cbhteht Of These Stories 

- Bsd endiigM tM^t the storiies make sou rid 
and don't make sense; that they inclade and 
devejpp into sbundin§ n^onsense; that they are 
repetitive and idiosyncratic in nature; that they 
have no plots. My many examples have also 
showiryou ih at they are fuJi Of P^jy^-rss contend 
They may be fanny, bat they are often hardly 
respectable. Whatever else mi§W be said for 
these stories many of us would be uncom- 
fortable w/ith their content, and wouid not seek 
to e h c o u ra g ^ 5^ F€f> ^ 4 ell t h e m. ei^ h er be- 
cause of personal distaste or because of our 
apprehensibn that vve would incur worse 
tri^ub lies with administration or parents If we 
did: If you Save any doubts about iw/hat some 
children witl dp vs^eh 4he^^ f^e^ to teH 
whatever stories they wish, then I refer you to 
the study I didwith David Abrams where we 
cpnVeted^ou f attention lexclusively on the most 
"perverse": r)i these stories. (Sutton-Smith & 
Abrams. 1978): :-_--_z :i : iz: :i :i 
Clearly it takes courage to listen to 
children'b freely told stories and to encourage 
them. For this reason most parents and teachers 
in the past have_p refer red not to eitherlisten or 
to en c o u r ag e_t h e rr^ . ^ r alter n atjye I y . i f the^ h ay e 
listened or encouraged they have insisted on 
considerable circumscription of the degrees of 
fi;eedCTn granted the children in order to bring 
the stories into some consistency with local 
mores. 

We Use Stories for Pedagogy Not For Free 
Expression 

A major reason for not listen ingto children's 
stories is, of cqur^ej that the major usage of 
stories hy adults is to teach things to children, 
not to encourage their pw/n ; free expression. 
Aiialyses of children's literature indicate the 
great extent to which this has been domesti- 
cated over ^he^^rs to contain the kifid^of 
socializing content, of which the adult popu- 
lation could approve. (Zfpes. 1983) 

- -Even the supposedly spontaneous tales 
collected from the folk,, like those of Grimm, 
were subjected by the Grimms themselves to 
the same kind of idealizing process. (Ellis. 1983) 
Furthermore, an analysis of a teacher telling 
stories to young children in nursery school 



shows that the bulk of what that teacher had to 
say v^as of pedagogical or cb use ling character 
r aW^^e r ttfa h Jd ej h g a b o u4 th^e- s t qry i tse \4. 
(Cochrane-Smith, 1 984) We use stories then for 
ideological indbctrihation. hpt for encouraging 
child expression. Why should we listen to their 
stories when we have a quite different purpose 
for stories in min^? 

The Changing Role Of Narrative In Science 

To this: point I .have attempted to explain to 
myself ah (j I hope to ypu . why it is we wbn't 
listen to children's stories: I first became 
interested in children's stories as a school- 
teacher, and used them extensiN^ly yv^e^ 
couraging writing in the 7-12 year old school- 
whom I taught {1953j. It has always 
been a puzzle to me why more teachers did not 
make use bf child ren's very natural interest in 
telling stories. M^^r owii aim- was to 
Involve children: in writing stories in order to 
ap<1t>jre man or prose skills that 

are a n essential part of schooling. For the various 
reasbns | have outlined jiere, Lhave felt until 
quite j;ecently ttiat tWs kihd^^rf pr0pc)sa^ has 
been_more or less void with most teachers; 
: : : But 4he world changes. Recently there has 
occurred a remarkable shift in the attitude 
tow/ards stories in social science. It has come to 
b IB realized that-stGnes^re_hotjust secondary or 
expressive. functions of mind. (Pitcher & Pre- 
L'n9.er_, 1963; Arhes, 1971) but th_a, they actually 
help to form it (Bettelheim. 1976; Gardner, 
1971 ).:Bruner. for example.: has contrasted our 
^09'9?[:?^'T'^iy:^'^ studied .Pia^et) with 
our narrative mind, and pointed out that children 
are much more capable at; an early age in their 
memory for sequences of events and stories 
about eventi. t^ an thje.y are in . sorting oat 

bur 

sense of chiidre n's competence is bound to lead 
in turn to a more ac*ive pressure on schppjs to 
pay more attention to children's story telling. 
How we solve the various problems in our own 
^yyul^^Sr, wtrich l have outlined in this paper, is 
another question: 
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Prefatory Remarks 

- - UsuaNy w'len one is asked about theorlies of 
play it is appiopriate tc talk of Freud, Piaget, 
Ber!yne, Bruher, Bateson and iVy§ptsky, and 
then to see if one can find any prpctical impli- 
cations from what they say for early child hood, 
Theprbbtem vvitti that approach js that all o^ 
these writers are relatively ethnocentric and 
uncphcerhed with the +>isibry of the subject 
mfitter. They study children in therapy or In 
laboratories, a tnost modern set of conditions, 
a ar ; we a t -tlrei r ^en er aJ i z at Ion s t h e r e f ro m. 
What the subject desperately needs, however, is 
a leavening of history and anthropplbgy, For 
play is as much a product of the historical and 
cultural views that: we bring to it as it ib of what 
w 9 see ct) y df e r, doin g:i_Fvfj'0 nt o f pur^yes .1 jri ust 
warn the practioner, therefore, that the course 
that I am about to take will be far ranging and 
possibly tedious, but I guarantee that in the long 
run it wiji have more tmportanl practical impli- 
catiphs f or^^ounj^ Pjay.ithah^y k any 

other more crthodox "theoretical" approach 
that j might take. 

I will begin by examining someof the widely 
contrasting vi^^ews. of play and games that are 
currently available to u_Sv and ttien AvNt proceed 
to deal with play and then with games, both of 
which are relevant to us Under the headirg df 
play I w i 1 1 d ea I w i t h i ts i d e a Mz a ti on s f/ee d o m , 
as creativity arrd imagination, as mastery and as 
CO Ma bo rat i b h . U h der t he h ea ding of g a rries J w i II 
deal with the malediction of games, with games 
as Irrational, as deceptive and as physical con- 
test. -As I proceed 4 wiM oonsjder rele^/arit 
applications of each of these points to the play 
of early childhood. 

Introductjbn : 

-- _ lt Is popular modern j:ono^ Is a 

game: dost what sort of a game life is, however, 
js open to question. We probably don't mean as 
the Greek Philosopher Heraclltus said. "Life- 
time is a child ai play, moving pieces on the 



board," sbrne of which he spills on various 
occasions. Asanasl^de, it Is not hard to conceive 
the thermo nuclear zero sum garrebeing played 
between the Russians and the Arnericarvs in 
these terms We are all pawns due for a spilling 
in that: great game. bui still: most moderns don't 
rh e a n t h at by ^ h e pti r a se :J M-i f e is a g a m e .^'- _ - 
Nor do we have in mind the brutal, obscene, 
but vital games of the middle ages as noted by 
Rabelais (1532) an^d as commented on by 
Mikhail Bakbtin (1965). Nor even do we mean 

yi%L?^^3^i^i^:_^^'^:y^§%^^^ 5?J^®% J^^t- have 
characterized the times between then and now. 
For; example, we dbn't tend to see Breughel's 
(Children's games as only a commentary on 
idleness and folly (Snow. 1983). Nor see Dutch 
5 cent u ry^ cjeri re pain 1 1 ng as o nJy a re pre- 
sentation of negative attitudes towards the dis- 
sipation bf life in brbthels. where one passed 
part of one's time at dice Or backgammon or 
cards; jDr see pictures of ice skating as only a 
r epres e ht at Ion pf^ t be sj Ipp er i nes s o f life ; b r see 
hoop playing as a matter of running after 
nothing bf substance; or see riding a hobby 
horse as a symbol only of deception (Wheelock, 

1984). 

: : : :W h at t h e n d b w e me a n by t h e j>h r as e Ijfe /s a 
game. Do we mean what butch historian 
Ru izi nga ( 1 955) meant i n Homo Ludens that the 
play forrtis of contest Underly the forms- of 
culture: -Do we mean what anthropologist 
Cliffbrd Geertz in the:*'Balinese Cbck Fight" 
meant that the inhabitants of a society take 
"readings'* of thernselves from their own games 
(4973). Ttley-u^e4he games for self -Interpre- 
tation, bo we mean what psychoJogist.Mihaly 
Csikszehtmihaiyi seems to imply in Beyond 
Boredom and Anxiety that life is a search for 
those higber quality experiencesitbe flow), that 
gam es^of te n best exemp i\ f y_ (-1977) ^ Qr ^o we 
mean more cynically with clinician Eric Berne in 
Games People Play, that life is a collection bf 
games that we use to deceive others and reward 
ourselves (1964). Do we mean even what 
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Michael Maccdby says in hjs work the Games- 
man, that the most_stiCGe-ss^ul style cy c-orpdrate 
management is that played by the one who 
models his procedures after those u s e? d in 
excessively comoetitive games (1976). 
_ . iCiearly for an audience, of the . present 
^9f^^: h o s e m4e rest s a r e by a n d la r ge of a 

practical nature: we probably mean none of the 
above. Play and games are the phenomena of 
early childhood groups that we see in front of 
our eyes and that we wish.to manage positively, 
PPse^l^ly we Avou W p r ef er t o be^ i nburstudies 
with practical maxims about those behaviors. 
What 1 will be doing here, however, is: sug- 
gesting that we look at play and games. Net an 
languages bother to make ihis distinction m 
terms of ah opposition along the following lines 

Play Games 

informal - - format 

unorganized organized 

coiiabo; ative competitive 

routines ruJes 

aggregates teams 

I i_:L'^JhjS:p>aper I wish to lodR at the !deo'lc^:es 
behind this distinction which gives it the s'griifi- 
cance it has begun to accrue in modern life. I 
will work first with play and 4ater-with gamies. 

In their recent excellent psychological 
.su^ivey of the literature on play. Kenneth Rubin. 
Greta Fein and Brian Vandenberg (1983) sum- 
marized : various dispositional, obse'^vational 
and contextijal appf^oaGh^s-to^the concept of 
play noting a considerable consensus amongst 
"modern psychologists that play Is: 
1 intrinsically motivated 

2. is characterized by attention to means rather 
than ends i-_ _ ii_ _- z - 

3. is guided by organism dominated questions 
A. is fbcus^ed on instrumental behaviors 

5: has a freedom from axternally imposed rules 
6. and involves active engagement by the 

participant - - - 

. This IS a very different colligation than that 
offered by Huizinga (1955) in his etymological 
surv ;y of the use of the word play in a var4ety-0f 
jang jages;.Greek. Sanskrit. Chinese. Japanese; 
B \^c^ ^oot. Serh-i t i€.- La t in . -R b m a n ce Languages. 
Germar'C Languages, etc . where he gives us a 
list like tht follbwing. Play is: 



lightheartedness 
trifling 
cohtestive 
rapid movements 
Mgtit engrossments 
erotic dalliances 
mockery and masking 
deceolioh and feiyriing 
taking risks . _ 

It is even very different from other kinds of 
P.'ay that onf? find.s used in 
psychology:. such as- 
tension redaction 
abreactibn 
arousal modulation 
neural priming 
rrvetabdijc reci>peration 
need stimulation 
heart rate variability ; 
non prototypic variability 
proximal zones 
y ? ^} ^ 6 4ra n s f o r mat ions 
self generative processing 
foregrounding 
manipulat.orj of frames 
paradoxes. 

etc. etc , iSutton-.Smith. 1979J 
.1 .^.^'^.9:^^':Qu_sly we have a potpourri in all of 
thisof^causalinferences. social science, seman- 
tics, and so on. all of which gives rjse to 
considerable sympathy w+t^ the phi'osopher 
Wittgenstein (1963). He used games as a prime 
example of his view that there are no ultimate 
definit^^ons for words: no essential rneanings. 
Different words, he argues, have only over- 
lapping clusters of-res^mblarices; only families 
of meanings. For example: he says: we might 
^oard-garnes. card games. Olympic games; 
ball_games: chess, noughts and crooses. rinjg-a- 
''oses all games, but this: does not mean they 
.^^y. ^'^^ ...c.^sracteristic common tp aii. 
Whether you refer to luck: competition. skiH_0F 
R^'SjehGe they do not have any one feature that 
IS universal. What actually tep_pens. he says, is 
that we attempt to fix thoir meaning? for our own 
'^.^.'':'.'^'y ^.'^'=^5 by drawinL/ boundaries for special 
purposes. W has served our purpose to xall 
boafdgames etc, all games in order presumably 
to distinguish them a grnoup from other 
grouping of human activities, such as. e.g.. 
kitchen Litensils. 
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Gf course; his arc ime^t^depen upon 
garnet being a. legitimate metaphor for talking 
about :.ords. But \^a_t if games are an espe- 
cially flexible arena of human cohhotandn, as at 
'?3st on^aRth' oologist has suggested saving 
that lt|s easier acquire the games of another 
culture than to acquire their otf.er cultural 
features (Kee^mg 1960). If this is the case; then 
words as such may be less jabiie thi.n Wit- 
tgehsteih^says. This leaves us. however, with the 
basi^c Wjttgenstein_pos^^ that there is no 
essentialfst meaning of the word garne. pre- 
suming the reality of game meanings follows 
the reality AOf games metaphorically. This 
l^Ofeticaf position, however, certainly does 
not exclude the pos&ibHfty that for particular 
places and eras, power hierarchies of a sacred 
or politiGaf nature may so draw the bounda. ies 
of usage than In fact the .risahings of games 
becomes essentially fixed over a long period^df 
time: The usages of games may be relatively 
prescriptive even though their ultimate seman- 
tics are hot _ 

MyjDoint today is that- within Western 
language usage the meanings of play and yames 
have been grdwih|, increasingly prescriptive 
over these past 260 years. Furtner-tnat these 
presGHptions are of an ideological sort of that 
our research is defir>ed by4h9se ideologies, not 
simply read off the face of nature, as the 
definitions provided by Rubin; Fein and Van- 
denberg might have led us to bei^eve. I have in 
"^i^^h^^et of meanings emerging about the 
time of the Romantic Period in literature at the 
beginning of the 1900s which are associated 
largely with what: the English call play; and 
another.set of meanings with-a much older 
histdrjeal lineage which are associated in Eng- 
lish usage largely with the word game. 

The Idealizatidh of Play^ 

The major point to be made hei-e isthat the 
''onlantic- movement ar^ 1800 conjoined 
with the prior EnllghtenmemAA^as responsible 
for ah^hcreaslngly Utopian and rational view of 
play; one that has Gorne to dominate much of 
20th century thinki^ng about the subjecf This 
view Goritrasts markedly with the negative 
attitudes to play generated by the Reformation, 
t^^ough there is some, historical contlnuitv^ a^ 
least with thiB earlier Greek usage of the word 
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paidia for children, for pla:^ arid for ball games, 
in cbhtrast to Greek usage of the terms agon 
^"^.3thloil roi garnes, contests, and competition: 
In the hands of the Greek Phildsdphera of BC 
seven to four hundred, the term for Dlav paidia is 
^^P^/^^^^ ^/"orh lhe term agon; stand for 
power and "iolence (Spariosu. 1982). 
.... i.^^L^e^ve''. the origin, however, in Greek 
episjemology, play, art and^-literatu.re had In 
general a secondary status as contrasted with 
P^''0^0Phy. lQgfC:aad^ What Happens in 

the Romantic period Is that this- ^XIOO: year 
^P'^temological deficit for play is to some extent 
counteracted by the new status of play and art 
(Sutton-Smith,_1984); 

: . . 'stjBiEighteenth and early Nineteenth 

centuries what comes to bind play and art 
^S^ther and to reverse their epistemologlcal 
P'L9'^^'^ V^*=^ the function of 

the hurnan: imagmation: This j;eversal be^Hhs 
perhaps-with-the empiricist Rume's uneasy 
contention that the mind cahnot entertain the 
Gorrstahcy of external objects without pre- 
dicating such a mental entity. All we know 
perceptually he says of an external obfect over 
^'^'S.'l^.seri^s of discreet Impressions; We do 
^^^^ ^'^.9^6 irtipresslo^ ^arise from a 
constant object.; However, we pass easily frorh 
^"^A ^ A'^cces^sjdn of nmpressions to the idea 
that there is something constant behind them. 
3nd-tlii&Hdea is not proyiHed by nature but by 
ourselves: We not only feign 4he idea, he says, 
but we believe it. Hume is forced logically to 
^•^^^ 3 positiGri JhQue^h he is full of distaste for it; 
He says. "J cannot conceive how such trivial 
qualities of the fancy, conducted by such false 
suppositions, can ever-lead to any_solid aad 
rational system.^* (Warnock. 1976^-p. 25) 
^A''.o^ghthj^S:Cdhcessibn bythegr^^ 
however, the German idiBalistsfirbye a whole 
carilpab of epistemologlcal and aprlori cate- 
^^.^^^ 

the FacuJty of the IrnBgrnation. For Ka+it the 
^^M':'^^^ib'? is a mediating power between our 
direct sensory knowledge and pur more formal 
reasoning: powers, it is the imagination that 
unites the two together. Ip both Humeand Kant, 
however,: there is still a platonic-lik«_antihomy 
betweepHmagination that is "mere fantasy" and 
^^f ^^'^.^/^I'^^^Qinatldn tjiat we today call 
a "heurist'C fiction." The first is "mere play" or 
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fancif u iness v\ hjie ihe second. is the imaginative 
:"3&.L^:'^whic4iJis3 behi important concepts^ 
scientific^phijoscphical Or even FeWgious. The 
modern recognition of the role of models and of 
"^^^^.^^.^^^ ih on^ baF c: scientific presub- 
pos':tions is a later.exrension of Kant s grasping 
ot i^eziessentiality of . the imagination in all 
□ nderstanding. We fi-rst p res u^p pose in bur 
imagination what we later proceed to investigate. 

^h Kant's^ forrhulatibh both play and art have 
Imi^ages with the imagination bJt the-y are not 
the same thing. It is Frjedrich Schiller who is 
^^^^"y 9'^^'^. ^^.^ Credit for L^hitihg the nbtion of 
play with that of art: And he is usually read as 
??y!59:.t^^3j ^he play impulse; gives rise .to the 
aesthetic irr;pulse and that in tu-rn^he aesthetic 
impulse gives rise to refined moral jadgement. 
^'^..^.^'^ocacy^ and human 

autonomy and haman spirituality as based nn 
t^ seq^uence of play, art and morality was much 
heralded in his day and has biee-^ the h ghest 
expressionof the role of play in culture until the 
^:^'^'"9^ of ^Huizihga who says that: culture 
arises in and through the act of playmg^The 
association of art. of freedom of expression and 
of the autonomy of -the_^hdividual arising from 
jarger unconscious Or intrinsic sou ices through 
f4ay J.^Pi^lse was a key element in that 
heyday of Romanticism And-whet+ier that 
almost extreme advocacy of the freedom and 
^*'''''^^^y..^rjh^:_^^'§^::V-as. a to the in- 

creasing industrialization of European life Hithe 
Raymond Williams view, 1981 ) due to the poli- 
tical disenfranchisemerit of a geheratjpn of 
inteliectuals (the Arnold Haaser view; 1958) or 
J^;^:^ Occupational disenfranchisement. of 
artists themselves from their prior patronage or 
academies (the Gombric.H vjew: 1966) or a 
dozen other posslb]lities^^ tt)ere is no doubt that 
Schiller provides the historical moment when 
Pl^Yz^^P appear to be married, with the 
image of their marriage cemente^-by idealistic 
images of Greek bodies in Olympic contests 
.^P'^y) 3'^cJ.ih-Gree^ (art). The noble 

simpliciiy and the serene greatness of class[C:al 
?^y^hich w/as in apparently mostly poor Roman 
copies) was the Hellenistic reredbs, oi i[ you 
\M'\\\, Hellenistic metaphor for this marriage. 

^.^bneidoks closely at Schiller it is clear 
that the credentials for the marriage are higfily 
ambiguous and suspect from the start: While on 



^.^.^..o^.^:.hand:Si:hiller appears to_give us the 
causal sequence play-art-miDraJity Qi^ the other, 
he alsb makes -lear that he is only dealing vuith 
play that ii^ consdnafit vvith beauty. He lauds tne 
Grc ^ks* bloodless contests over the qladiatorial 
combats of 4he Romans, and explains the pre- 
sence of Greek SCUlptUre^s^ckje to their kind of 
olay.; When :he makes his often quoted stale- 
.^'^.^.^^. |hat ;'\^an_plays only when he is in the full 
senseoMhe word alVIan. and he is only vi/hblly i 
man when he is playing." (1965. p. 89) we need 
to realize that this is not a statement just about 
pj'^ y,.it is also about "the full sense of the word a 
^3^:'i'f^: sbprt^ the idealized mar who partici- 
pates only m noble contests. HfS is anargument 
only for a certain kind of aesthetic play, not just 
for everyday-ph^^^ play. So despite the fact 
that it^is sometimes said of Schiller tnat^^ie is the 
greatest advocate of the play-art connection, it 
IS also true that he had irvmind only a more 
refined kind of play. Me was strictiy concerned 
^.'.l^ *:haUs poetic Or heuristic in play and was 
not concerned with the crass play of the 
peasants or.the streets. 

In Educatiqn-tlie_assbciation of play with 
freedom of expression is well known- in varied 
^0:rm-s-4n the early 19th: century doctrines of 
Rousseau; Froebel and- Pest^alozzi. In Psy- 
chology, the notion of play and an as forms of 
free expression-entered through the mil century 
writings of Herbert Spencer.- who adopted 
Schi^llers notion; that such free expression is 
^^^^^^.^'^. '^.^. ^'^^^^^^^ energy in the 

child, though Spencer added evolutionary impli- 
*^3*:'0'^s tp-the viewpoint Spencer goes on to 
declare that play and art are the same activity 
because neither subserves, in any direct way 
.P''^*^^.^.ses-coi5ducive to life and neither 
refers to ulterioj; benefits— the proximate ends 
ar&4hei-r only ends/'::(Spariosu; 1982; p: 29) 
"Spencer is amongst thefirst influential scien- 
tists in the Anglo-American tradition to consider 
play fit for scientific study. ' (ibid. p. 29) 

With this kind of transcendental philosophy 
in- mind, a rereading of the Rubin: Fein and 
Vandenberg definitidns which also stress free- 
dom, autonomy; activity and detachment-frbm 
''t^.concerns comes as something of a surprise. 
Developmental psycho_li:>qy-certainly prides 
itself in general on its empiricism, but here we 
have an apparently blatent example of the role 
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of an idealistic and (ranscehdenta! inheritance 
deterrnining the suppdsedly observed 
pheromena. 

There is of course, much mere to the 
lineage than this The notior^ of the chUd-s play 
as necessary for its growth as tn Groos. or that 
t he i Id i h^ f>! ay :t u r n s pass i v it y to ac t i v i ty ; I n 
Freud; or that the child in play becomes the 
master of his experience in Erikson. or the 
asssociation of playjm^j cognition m \^ygGtsf^y 
and Piaget. or play and exploration in Berlyne or 
P'ay arkj rnetacommunicatibn in Batespn. can 
all be seen as further positive interpretatiohs of 
play in the modern social science tradition. 
T^'^f ^Jli^ 9 J^i^^l^th cenlary theory of play that 
does not credit it with some worthwhile func- 
tional status (Sutton-Smith J9B0). Just as Schil- 
ler and Kant emphasized the ideaUside-of play 
and ignored ■ mere" play or ' ignoble'" play: so 
'?®^/^|o?'ai science ignore that play can 
often be brutal or dysfunctional (Sutton-Smith 
& Kejiy-Byrne. 1984).. 

A number of ideological dimer^sicDns^hk>h 
affect present day thought can be derived from 
this complex of theories and studies 

Pfay As Freedom Not Cdntraint z i 

Primary is .'he. view that p/ay. is particular 
^ ^l/on -of- freedom, ^ ? ''e to re informal 
and unorganized by outsiders: Definitions of 
play which emphasize the player's autonomy or 
responsivity to intrinsic motivatlqif^sjii'e fe- 
siduals of romantic notions of freedom; Most 
prpbablyr play s "fieedom" today derives pri- 
marily from the du^ lity of the industrial work 
ethic, which inevitably ascribed greater pleasure 
and a sense of freedom or relax atj dp to domains 
outside of regular work Play is one of these 
dprnainsjahd shares its euphoria. The concept 
of intrinsic motivation Is also an odd legatee. 
Innumerable studies demonstrate that such 
mdtivatiop is h+g^er-i^n the hipdern than in the 
third world, and greater in higher than in lower 
sbcibecbnbmic statuses. All of which suggests 
it as a kind of psychological relic-of amateijnsm 
Intrinsic motivation is something that one needs 
wealth to-be At^e to affbrd. Upfbrtunaieiy. in 
world wide terms the extrinsically motivatad do 
not seem toplay any less than the intrinsically 
motivated. And Kistofical studies -show thiat 
much of mankind's playing has been done 
under sacred br obligatory circumstances Even ; 



studies of a modern playground will demonstrate 
that play^s the cijltureoi childhood and children 
will suffer greatly in order to be a part of It. 
Freedbm and intrinsic :mptivation are not 
espe^iaMy GhaJ;apteTistic5)t play^in any ij^^^ 
perspective. In fact; it. is one of the immense, 
social values of play that simply because 
children want to have it so much, they are forced 
out cf percent! freedom into a kind of temporary 
s':%very-tb 4h0se who are runmng the garTies; 
Play motivation will take t*' e player through all 
kinds of herdshipsand unpleasantness in which 
they would not engage il4t was ndt-pjay^ They 
may be free from their school studies at that 
or free from their parents, br free from 
boredom; but they are certainly not free from 
the heg.emony of older children or of the rules 
insj^sted on byjheir peers. \r\ fac^^playls such a 
compulsion that the player repeats over and 
bver again the same themes as if he or she is 
indeed not free at all from their states of pos- 
session. {Kelly-Eyrne. 1982). To play is to be 
posse? sed^ih-a most fundamental sense. It is nbt 
to be free at all: 

Giyeh the way in which we have increasingly 
dontesticated childhood throughout-these-past 
100 years, through schools, organized recre- 
atipP:. sports, p:" use urns and televisibn. freedbm 
is not always the most obvious characteristic of 
modern childhood. One speculates, therefore, 
whether our insistenceUpbnjt thierr rriay <ierive 
from kind of a compensation to ourselves; Do 
y^#__':^#^ii2e children's play as freedom as a 
compensation for our own guilt in giving them 
so littje leeway or alternatives to compensate 
ourselves for havjng so -fittle'?* I have no sirriple 
answe;; but I strongly suspect that these criteria 
bf freedbm br intrinsic mbtivatibn are quite 
ethnocentric and dubious as umversal insights 
into the nature of: play, despite their cultural 
relevance to ourselves. 

Play Asjma^hatibh And Creation Not Mimesis 

A second dimension comes to Us fro_rn the 
philosophical conflation of art and pi:?y end the 
imagmatton which4s_sqstro^ gfh 19th centJiry 
thought, and has been reaffirmed in a number of 
^ciBpt studies apparently showing positive 
correlations between various measUr^ss of play 
and creativity (Lieoerman; 1979) and between 
play and the irna^ination (Singer .1973). The 
problem with these various associations is the 
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usual problem with correlational data. It does 
^^*?^Li^a'<f clear what is the cause of what. But 
worse stiii there is often in thesj„- '^^^^ 
conflation between the imagination and Imagi- 
P'^V are both the same 

(Garvey. 1977) There is no need, however, to 
confuse the imagination with pretending. One 
can imagine or envisage aW f^indsof possibilities 
as all artitsts and inventors must do without 
.^_^jng atp+ayrAga in there is no need to conflate 
the exaggerative signifjers of P'ay_ with-4he 
divergent slgnifiers of creativity: as I have done 
myself in some earl+ef-wo 1967. 1968). 

: Still the desire to see childhood as a creative 
3J^^ '/^3:9!f!'at>ve arcadian period is a firm gesture 
in twentieth century thought as exemplified by 
such names in children's literature as Carroll. 
^^'i^Ssley, C^ahame, Pot^ Nesbit. Barrie and 
Milne. Since Wordsworth m literature arkJ 
Froebel in education, there has been a wide- 
spread notion that chijdj^en have-somie special 
access to fantasied things: Carpenter, in his 
rece-h-t work- on children's literature Secret 
Gardens, finds his reasons for all of this m adult 
desire to compensate for spreading indus- 
trialism and- wdrl^ place-aiienatio' . etc (Car- 
penter. 1985) Projecting such desireable life 
^Ji^^rnative mtb childhood is our ownl escape 
from their lack in our own l^v^es^ says Ccvehay 
{_l:967j In his classic The Image of Childhood. 
Although we nray take tor granted such associ- 
ations, it is usefDl to remember that from P-ia- 
^G^nlc. times onwards, by contrast and more 
conservatively, the major- positive focus made 
between play and life was on good mimesis or 
90od__^Witat40n viewed largely as: a 

conservative force. Play as a seciDndar^ epis- 
temology gained its vafue by its imitation of the 
.*:^Tl^^^.^:''^^.a^-^J'^'^J^§.3bc^ not by any Ctver- 
gent departure Ucm them Again the cross 
ci>J^^_^d evidence shows that the very modern 
ideaof an individualized imaglnatldn is a product 
of literate not oral societies m which the 
imagination worJ<%T^^^^ collectively: on 

behalLof group memory and rhetorical leader- 
ship. -The imagination as we know it from oiif 
novels and our theaters 4s-a modern not ri 
u.ni.versa! phenomenon (Satton-Smith & Heath. 
1981). Motor playv ritual play and folkplay can 
exist with little need for imagination 
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Play As Mastery Not Idiehess 

: :..'^. .^I'.'^^ J^'^,®^^ the child 

psychbiogical literature is on play as sorne-kihd 
of masrery. One flnds: It In writers a^ diverse as 
Lewis Carroli Roger Caillois^ Er+k Erikson and 
Jean Plaget (Blake. 1974). This emphasis sug- 
gests a rat ionmi^tyfo^ play. wMch Is certainly as 
strong as the emphasis on play as freeddrn. One 
suspects that play has picked up this Horatio 

individuaiism pro_bably enhanced both by En- 
^'S^^enment^ar^d Evolutionary ideologies Sup- 
port for such a speculation migh4 come from the 
highly individualistic character of most modern 
P'^y ^^^^r'^s,. They are about individuals at play 
and how: they succeed through it affectively. 
GGnatively or cognltlvely (Freud, Erikson. Pia- 
get: Berlyne). These thedries are very seldom 
about groups at play. Furthermore, it can be 
^''9'!^.®.^.^^aVa ?^JP:r trend in children's play over 
the_past 1 60 years has been avi^y from group or 
street pilay. even playground play, towards In- 
*^!'^'^'J.^L^'^.^.:Soytary play with rational objects.: 
with toys and recently with video games. Sur- 
prisingly-the philosophical antago'nists tocke 
and Rousseau both mad_e a case against col- 
lecttve piay fSutton-Smith: 1985). Achievement 
'".1^.^.7^'^^6fn-vvo as compared with the 
mediaeval world is an individual rather than a 
collective outcome. 

Still even if that fe>e the case, why should 
play be conflated with mastery or pxobVer^ 
so'^'.ngi par-ticularly as a number of researchers 
have found it empiricaily quite possible to 
dist^n§ulsh between mastery and play (White. 
:''^^^^- ^^^^:P^:':a:ti0^^ndp (Hutt, 1979). Why 
can't' a child's attempts at intelMgi&^nt mas4ery of 
t^:e:=eTivirc3nment or of knowledge simpjy be 
W.^y T^i^lz^^ey be called play? 
Or why must play be called mastery wheh-so 
much Of it is clearly only a pretense of miastery 
and an exhibition of the ctiild's lack of real 
mastery? One suspects that an ideology of 
^^.^.*^'*>'.. 'A^^ .3^: '^^ of freedom or the 

ideoiogy of creativity prevails and reflects the 
way^s wewjsh to think about childhood rather 
than evidence that child-hood play is universally 
typified by_these dimensions; 

Play:As eollabor^tidn Arid Coopefation 

. This leads finally to a fourth dimension for 
characterizing play now emerging strongly in 



feminist literature, namely, the importance of 
play as a coUaboraUve and informal rather than 
3 o rvtes t i ve a h d f o r m a I u n d ert a R i n g . H e I e ri 
Scf»wartzman; author of the outstanding work 
on the. anthropology of children.'s play; for 
"S^^mplev protests \^^ ma\e usurpation 

the word play for more structured and con- 
ifcsti^e kinds of phenomena arid she insists that 
much of the informal, fleeting, verbalz^'^? 
collaborative play of women has as a result been 
?f9!f?^^_ i^9^8). Huizinga, in particular, is 
scored for his view that play must be a contest, 
rnd must occur In: a place apart from the 
ordinary cur^rents-c)^-life. Her vie^ on PY^Y 
mterpretatlon coalesce with collaborative trends 
P.^Grgihg from the cultural revolution of the 
I960's, in particular as found in The New Games 
Mbvernent. where games, whet her collaborative 
contest i ve .- are-p\ aye& in I a rg e g ro u ps . vy i t h 
whole families and always stressing the fun and 
the pleasure but never the grimness and tough- 
ness which can also be associated with play 
(f iuegelman. 1976: be Koven._1.9.78). We find in 
^A"^_^)'*OirTi 0 m en ts a def i ri4t e ef fo rt t b c o u n t e r 
both the competitive and the solitary excesses 
of modern play. 

Two other feminist attacks on play ciDh- 
cepts areialso of interest. The first is that of 
^.^'iS^"^!. 'itiG t i ri her^ Worn en and Leisure "^ho 
argues that play has been largely a masculine 
preserve and that throughout these past hun- 
dreds of years women and girls tiav^ iittle 
access to rnajor modes of recreation of any sort: 
^Pk*r^.Q:1si:&tent with thi^s emphasis but rriOre 
psychological m implication is the analysis of 
Barbara Bab cock, anthropologist and editor of 
^'^^ ^P^^^S who^ont ends t hat 

many of the supposed characteristics of play In 
modern so ci^ety are actually terms for what is 
feminine: Play, like womnnhood. she argu(5S,-is 
a llminalor marginal areaof life, usually studied 
by marginal unorthodox sch^i^rs such as Bak- 
tin, Goffman. Batesor.. Geertz 3nd Turner. Play 
as defined in cur masculine d/Ct'bn.iries is; 



trivial 

frivolous 

Immature 

chi^ldMke : 

narcissistic 

nonsensical 

free 



urireal 

unnecessary 

disorderly 

Indiscreet 

flUKl 

open 
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All of thesetef^ms contrast with the serious- 
ness bf the male order of political and economic 
life, from which she concltJdes-that play and 
rec 'eation tov/hich men have access and women 
^ar^ely db nbt is in a large part; a magical 
projection of what men think of and represents 
men weanng the costumes of wornen In a kind 
9^ ^%9'calsp hereto whjch v/bmeh themselves 
do not have access: Play on these terms is a 
negative of modern life, a reversible, world, 
heavily saturated with ideiDiogical- differences 
between men and women, of which coliabor- 
atidrl andjhfdrrriality are mherely two dimensions, 
But even if none of these speculations 
about the ideblogical sources of play as freedom: 
creativity. imagmationv_mastery. problem 
solving, as collaborative and informal are very 
firmly supportable, much the same implication 
can be drawn from the conte^ts_in- wnich we 
confine inodern children The domestication of 
^.^.^ .n^oderr^ ch4l<j has effectively led to the 
extinction: at least in those places, of much of 
the .brutal and obscene physical play which 
used to characterize childhood. Jt hes led tb the 
encouragement of play which is tied into edu- 
p3^'9L^tLr>stTAjme^^^ these are often 

the major interest of both the teachers and~the 
children's parents. It has been the praxis in 
these education ally oriented iristitutlbns to con- 
flate play with many other kinds of child activity 
3Bb inteUigehce, including mastery, problem 
solving; creativity, imagination. etc^-Lrvfhese 
constrained and supervised circumstances the 
::9:'^'^zl'L:*i'^t^;e^ ''S'^ge of choices of 
materials and oehaviors with which to exercise 
Its freedom A child who does not enthusias- 
tically make these choices may evb4<^attention 
for psycholDgicaf counseling: Those who do 
^1^4<e- the choices^ be seen to be actively 
engaged; intrinsically motivated and occupied 
with a safe and secure toy world where non 
instrumental behaviofs^f^^ desirable. 

According to this analysis then we have on 
o^/jf^s'^bs an ideolbgy of childhood and there- 
fore of play that it shouJd be -free in the 
cbnsirained circumstances we provide, im- 
^9''^^tive arid creatJve:rather than physical and 
obstreperous, lead to mastery and probiern 
solving rather than inconsequential hilarity and 
parody, be collaborative raWler than competitive 
and Informal rather than organized. While, as 
we have seen, cuch dimensions can have diverse 



Ideology has to be ourpwn desire to control and 
tomestjcate cnildhood: Modern play^t^edrv' 'S a 
reflex of the zooi^ication of childhood: And all 
itsi CharmlTin and idealized aspects are little 
diffepenj ffbrn those we have attributed to 
women at their feniihfzea best. 

: Unless Ji be thought that siTh ar^ ideology 
^as little to do wither^ play. ; reii 

your attention; without fur4her -elaboration to 
the ernpirical demise that has recently overcome 
the experimehta^wqrk seeking to show that play 
is an aid to problem solving. Tnese studies 
began with the classic 1974 experiment of 
Sylva. Braner and Ger^ova (Bruner. Jolly 
Sylvan. 1976). and the apparent positive re- 
lationships have recently been shown to be 
atrributai.'e to experimenter bias. Experi- 
menters SJrrion and Smith (Smith: 1984) have 
indicted this category of-ideoiogical optimisrn 
abOijt play. Similarly the series of experimental 
stadies Oh play as inducing alternate usages 
has come tc a similar doom pnc^e appropriate 
cdhtrpis were exercised; for experimehter 
effects: Gnce agai^h Jthe experimenters were 
Ideologues of play's rationality and creativity. 

As a partial :and minimal test of these 

notions my colleague Dr. D. Kelly-Byrne (1982) 
carried: but a year long study in which s^,e 
recorded her own play \A^t^ a seven year old girl, 
engaging her about once a month in sessions 
lasting up to five hours at a time, all taking place 
in the girls' chosen spot, her bedroom. Her 
intent was to play with_the young girl and- tb be 
her willing playmate.: Tjie relationship was not 
unlike tinat which takes place in play therapy 
Ml^^atithat was not its intent:, and she was 
an a_ctive participant ratter tHah a therapeutic 
observer. At the same time she kept notes qrvthe 
girl's home and s(:hbbl relationships with peers 

and parents. _ 

. iiTiPi^he "thick" individualized data that 
emerged we can pUt Uie ^question, to what 
extent; was the girirfree" to choose what she 
played, to what extent was she imaginative; to 
what extent^ demonstrating rriastery. to what 
extent cbllaborative. (Ostensibly she could 
choose what she wjs^ved. ^n fact, she always 
chose a battle between good and ba<^ women 
Her fantasies, though freely chosen, were more 
compeljed by this peremptory metaphor than 
they were free ranging. The compulsion of a -- 
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metaphorrckey was most evident ifBurke 1966) 
I n my study of children's freeiy told stories over 
three years. ! have fouhd-the same outcome 
(Sutton-Smith. I98i). Most children telling 
freely told stories become obsessed with par- 
ticular themes which they repeat and repeat 
ovenon^ periods of time. In being free in play 
one is not free from p-rivaje ir.yths. 

Even so. her accounting of; t-Hese battles 
betv-een powerfu^-v/omen_was highly imagin- 
ative. She used dozens of different "voices'" for 
her n^ult.ple characters as well as many intricate 
scenarios: She was a- highly literate child with 
professior.^l: parents who had -read to her 
extensively. Her characters were borrowed from 
Greek and Norse myths On c^ose analysis 
however, it became apparent that throughout all 
of this she was transmuting with multiple 
permutations the relative status of her mother 
and her fattier in the family scene: The mother 
was the powerful one. and dominant women 
were enacted throughout the first hal^nof the 
year m Kingdqrns m-vvhich the men had been 
killed off. As time passed, however, males were 
graduajly reintroduced: at first in a dependent 
and_sabm issive role ahdt+>eh iater as distant bat 
ppte_atial lovers. It was a story in which-her role 
as the centrai character was to kill those who 
had murdered her father, the K^ng, and restore 
peaceto the war torn country and be nice and 
caring of people. It was a variety of Lord 
Ragman's : The Hero { 1 936) over again What is 
most striking 4s4he clear parallel between her 
imaginative transmutations and her own farnily 
scer>e.-which is what we might expect from 50 
years of psychodynamic play therapy, and vet 
continues to be neglected in practically 'all 
academic pGychological work on children's 
imaginations because they are seldom studied 
in- their appropriate contexts or gjveh a suf- 
ficiently long terrn-reigr> in order for their general 

themes to become explicit. 

Does- she gain mastery through this play 

That's too large a question to answer First we 

must ask whether in the play the characters gain 
mastery over their:play crises. That she does 
But then this is Western Society in which the 
hero tale-dpminates and heroic resolutions are 
supposed to be achievednn fantasied domains 
Thejudgement from my story data shows that 
children's stories forthe first seven years by and 
large do not have proper heroic resolutions bat 
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t^^t^^^z^^v^op after that a§e. Stories in hbn 
heroic societies simply do not have these rtias- 
terful resolutions (Abrams and Sutton-Srnitli. 
1P77). Mastery then is again a_Weste concept 
of fantasy, reflected not only in oar achievement 
rhyths but also in the play theory of an Erik 

Erikson: - 

Of course sKe wasxjniy too happy to colla- 
^R^^^^J^^^ as her playmate. 

Most children would welcome a drama expert as 
their playmate. But given that acceptance she 
dominated herunfiinchingjy ttirGughuuj. It was 
a totally assymetrical relationship with the aduit 
being the almost complete vassal of the girl as 
player. The girl's role play as a dominant 
Oufecniy woman was quUe rigid. In ordinary life 
^'^'^atiohs hiDw^ver. vwith^ D Kelly-Byrne she 
was quite submissive, allowing herself to be 
cared for and fed. Again this is not untypical of 
children's play, which i^ to a^featexterit cer>- 
trally concerned with dominance relationships. 

J^>:^tabl^stiment of hierarchies and with 
the nature of power. The theme of arbitrafy 
leadership Is very general in girls' .games 
f ^^^'^.^^^^y '•^®^''9h^::C^''eepifi^ Up; Statues, 
etc. [Sutton-Smith. 1972]), even though this 
Pa^'^culaf^irl, with her particular mother, may 
have been more obsessed with ttle FiDfe of 
female control than rnany other girls might be: 
In siim. we see that Hh this exampte the 
player is free in order, paradoxically, to be 
obsessed, and the player is imaginative only as 
an agent working on family issue^^ pf power, and 
is masterful only in terms of culturally given 
^^^"^^s df-fiarr^liye mastery, and \s collabor- 
ative only_so she can use her playmate^ta(B>:pioi4 
tahtastic excesses of dominance. The avoidance 
of these kinds of pdwM^ in most 

normative play theory seems to this writer tc be 
?y^qefyl neglect of 50 years ofps 
despite the lack of research rlgpr in ttiaUleld, 
and Is also subject to the criticism of hopeless 
ronanticlsrn. Modern play theory is still an ''Ode 
to Childhood." 

The Idealizatfon and MajecSictibn of Games 

Tfie idealization eon tests of athletic, 
games or sports varieties is at least a 2,000 year 
l^gaQy in Western Civilization. Whether we refer 
to the Greek games. Roman gladiatorial cdm- 
bats,Tournaments. War Games of theBl^e and 
the Red, the amateUr code, rhodern Olympics, 



or professional sports, we are confronted with 
thJ^!^9^'^0TiiGus usage of the play concept in 
Western Society. Huizinga '-nay^not have beeii 
correct to consider play dominantly from the 
v*©wpj>int-o_f pJay as was. a^ a 

starting point, a very realistic statistical bet. The 
word idealized has a different connotation for 
^^J-s 9^^up thanwi^^^^ thelatter 
it stands.for tender minded variables: children, 
y^dmen, fantasy, etc. Here it stands for tougher 
minded variables: prestige, herpisfn. champion- 
ships, etc. The dimensions to be dealt with this 
^^'^:f :^:''%P^_s^^r-s-wtiiGh d^^ in crdor first with 
games of chance, second with strategy, third 
with physical contests. 

Games As Irrational 

Man as the creature of irratlonaf Gods is 
strong Jn Homeric narrative. Games of chanc:^. 
although nut universal, are widespread in human 
societies. lusuajly associated with divinatcry 
rites and economic uncertainty, according to 
the cross cultural studLesjDf J oh n Roberts: and 
co-^dr^ers- (Roberts -& S^)^ton-Sh^ 1962). 
They can vie with physical contests as amongst 
one bf the most primary meanings of the 
concept play And yet moderns talki^ng a^bqut 
play seldom have in: mind, "taking chances", 
taki^h^ f isks, garnblihg and a_c^ in other 
irrational ways: I have just completed editing a 
Handbook of Children's Folklore and it con- 
tradicts Gdmplc-t^ejy Ula kind qt phenomena 
discussed in Handbooks of Socialization: The 
latter, wriiten by psychologists, are largely 
concerned with society as an Enlightenrneht or 
Apollonian concern in which children are 
gradually enieulturated into the rationalities of 
their own society: My Handbook Is almost 
entirely about Dionysian children defying such 
rationalities by plays of protest, parody, ag- 
gression, scapegoating, cruelty: brutality, 
^JLijndr, rribcker. superstition, sex play, toilet 
lore, panty raids, slang, initiatidn ceremonies, 
food fights, insults, camp songs, etc., etc. It is 
i te p OS s i bie^q i 4:S ti f y t n q t i on t h a t m u c h of 
modern children's play is quite irrational despite 
the momentum; pf rational Idealization in the 
Rubin, Fein and Vandenberg defihitidn quoted 
above, 

: :: Amongst anthropologists of_ symbolic lire 
irrational; or deep play is sometimes given a 
major role in cultural dialectics and seen as a 
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jrecessary kind of adjastmsiU to irrevocable 
so^'^li^OR^'Cts. It is contended that carnivals 
artd games, because of t^eif temporary re- 
bfienting of priorities of social class, or psy- 
^^^'^9Acal_GdntroJ syste^^ maintain the larger 
equilibrium of the society (MurpJ>y.- 19-71). 
BabcocR's account of play as a kind of "pro- 
j®^^'^®^^®"^J^'^y'' 9f^:^^ Paft of rnales, which has 
been described above, would be of this drdet; 
P>:?''t^J%^a^^us for his view that the irrational 
9^"^'^')'^9 i93^^ 9^. /cock fighting 
amongst the decorous people of Bali is a lesson 
to tlioSiB who j>articipate about what would 
happen if the whole society wais allowed to take 
this direction. He uses the word "deep" play In 
^^®/^'^"^['^^^^'^se,-th one can 

literally lose one's gambling shirt, but alsafdr 
rrK^t participants can become knowledgeable 
about deeper truths of4helr own society. 

Oddly enough the concept of games of 
^^snc^ e)^s^s Jn a kind of orthogonal rela- 
tionship both to tender heartecTp^i^y cor>cepts 
and tough hearted games of contest: Through- 
out Western hlstc>rY,-at least, there has been 
more legal restrictions on this kind of pMay t+ian 
9?_§*5y Qtjier, although in many tribal societies: 
particularly American lfKliah,-such Barnes are 
clearly the central kind of play: Bouraeois 
°PP^SJ^^5zta4His principle of achievement 
seems to be the major reason for so rhuc^ aoti 
garhbjing, anti lottery,, anti Bingo activity: 
^^^P'l^ .c^^ntlhu^ this bppbsitipn in 

Pur own limes, the gambling sector of -the 
A^.^'can econprny Is larger than any other play 

f^u&t be a caution 
to those social scientists who would prefer to 
define play witti^^^^^ attention whatsoever to 
such a very fundamental irrational comporrent. 
hiow can play be defined solely in terms of 
'."^''j'^^'^ "^^^Avatiori^d^con^^ with the means 
and not theends. for example, when aJl^ames 
o^ Pt^a^^ce^/e based; on the importance of 
extrinsic motivation, the gettinctof something 
for nothing. Of course one can prevaricate 
A^_«:L'^)^itemeht of the event being its real 
mean, ng and the outcome only itS-justifica4ion, 
i]J:t there Is such an enormous difference 
between games of chance and garnet of skill; 
that definitions covering only the latter ar^ of a 
^ou/Seojsethnbcentric character only. Despite 
all the legal and other moral restrictions, the 
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notion of luck or fate as an instrument of fiuman 
achievement or success ls a central part of 
modern society: At least 50% of persons in the 
USA admit to gam bling at least once a week, at 
least in a moderate^way. aecofding to recent 
surveys {McGurrin. etal:. 1984>. Uhtdlcl millions 
also livejheir lives according to the soap opera 
and yellow journalistjownagery of adventitious 
success. 1 1 is of some import that we dd_npttry to 
'^^^^^ games ideoiogical model for 
Nworldlyrsaccess but they are nevertheless found 
mdst helpful by half the society in their attempt 
to get by. In ^jnes of chance we have an 
example of s game that Is addictive, but of a 
paraJiel H^eology of Lady Luck; which is de- 
finitely kept backstage exceptamongst those of 
lower sdcioerionomic status (Calljoisv ^961 j By 
contrast, m_Games of Strategy, the Ideology of 
contest games, if anyttiing, has become larger 
than the games themselves: 

In my prjdr speech on stories, I gave you 

example after example of Irrational stories told 
byctilldren. Here nowisan example of the chi4d 
needing to play m -its own "irrational" way 
despite the mother's strenuous^ttempts lo 
'^ratlonaljze": and make acceptable the young 
child's activity: Theexamplejs from Judy Dunn. 
Garry: fplaying with a teddy bear) - - 

He*s-gdt^ to have a rest.; He feels much 
better now, Ted does. +He*s eating It up. 
He's gone to steep now: He's got his 
pillow for ms+)ead. Night Nighi. 
Mother: Have you read him a story? 
^^/•'V- ^0 he dbesh't \«ant a story: 
Mother: He dOGsn;t want_ a story? Ooh. you 
have a story when you go to bed. Why 

ddn^t youlet your caterpillar book and 
read him that? 

Garry: He doesn't want a story: He's asleep 
now - . . Now he's sitting on the chair. 
'Cause hej one of the three^sears. 

Mother: One of the three tears? Where's their 
porridge? Here>Goldilocks. Look. 

Garry: This is . . . Goldilocks She went for a 
^^'alk. And sat down there. And w?ent for 
a walk: And BIg- Famer see that 
{growls). And hewent to bed with him. 
And he went loGbrdilocks. And he:: : 
went in that bed: And it was tdolittle for 
him so's he could 50: in it {growls). So 
Daddy Bear tried Baby Bear's. Daddy 
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tried Baby Bear's. Now he's in Baby 
Bear's. Baby Bear's tired. Who's this he 
says (growls). I'm goihi^to wake h^er 
up. And he smack Little Ted. Waw Waw 
^^** ^^?^G^J< ::^3:C*< . He: doesn't 
want to go to bed a../ more. He wants 
tago to the toilet. He's doing weewee 

on the floor. 

Mother: He'd better not. Go and sit him on the 

potty. - - - - 
Garry: Hels done it: He's weeing on the floor. 

He^s weeing on the floor again. He's 
done again and^gain and agairi. He's 
done it onlthe floor. He's done it on the 
?9^: z-::- Thf^e'js Father Bear coming 
and Baby wakes up. - _- 

Smack him! Smacked his father! And 
he goes and ... And Father-says That's 
my chair! {growfs) And Smack! Smack! 
J Srriack! 
(Dunn. 1980) _ _ _ 

: It is simply not ppssibie to deal with the very 
/^^y J^^^^ realizing 
that they must deal constantly with hurts and 
y'^PP^i^^sses,:^ WftH for- 

bidden pleasures, and that these-cdristitute a 
significant portion of th^eir play with the 
•'''^^^A^^^'- A^^Ju won't listen to the 

stories that they would like to tell us, so similarly 
we wouJd rather not know about this kind of 
play: We would prefer to thinkpf-pjay problem 
solving and as mastery of clean tasks, not as a 
•^^stery of life's less tasteful desires and un- 
happy feelings 

Games As Deception 

Games of strategy Gdexjst statistically^ 
higher levels of :CultJjral complexity; and the 
f^ll^'^ceq^f sped ahdoccupatjona) 
ctasses^etc: Anthropologist John Roberts andj 
in bur series of cross culturai studies wereled to 
suppose that they were mqdel^ of strategy, 
tactics and social systems which were necessary 
*^^'lA'''l>^':g''^ups reached such levels of com- 
plexity as to need training In the_a^tjfices of 
Friilitary or diplomattc strategy :{Satton-Smith, 
"•^^^^ P/'®^^'^^bly strm^^^ are 
as old as human history, except that the cross 
ci^^ural date on strategy garner also show that 
they increase linearly witl*. cultural cdmplexfty^. 
There is more child training in trustfulness in 



tr{t>es of lower general complexity, a statistjcaj 
finding which is supportive of our proposHldn 
about strategic games as nrtodels of deceptive 
power^ jntellect^u^^ [atibhalizatiphs of decepn 
tivenp?*? aro known to 115; in Euronean Society 
largely frorn the time of the Renaissance and the 
wrjtings of Machiavelji^ y S13j,^astlgMdne 
{:1528); but the same sense of human sophis- 
y?^^5>Gz'^iS0C4a[ dealings is implicit in the 
parodies of those times by Erasmus (1509), 
Rabelais (1532) and Cervantes (1 605). In case 
the reader should think ortti^s as a very s|)eGial 
and limited case cf play, the English dictionary, 
QfJhe cprrtrary, makes these kinds of elejTients 
central to play's definition (Webster, 1961). 
The player is not trustworthy: 

He piaysboth ends against the middle 

plays tricks 

p'ays on words 

plays hcb 

plays havoc : 

^sys^^^^lasa^^Attihe other 

makes plays for the opposite sex 

plays second fiddle 

plays into your hands -~ 

plays upon your feelings 

plays up tchypu 

plays his cards well 
: (Webster. 1961) 

He4s the Player^ho sees life as; a gamble: 
He takes his chances 
Finds the bdds against him 
Has an ace up his sleeve 
!s holding all the aces 

't a% a ti:>ss-up : l 
knows how to play his cards right 
Will win big: 

Or Is a real loser, but - - ----- ^ 

Where is he when the chips are down 

P'srf1aps:he ha^an ace in the hole 

Or he is bluffing 

Or is playing it close to the vest 

Should he up the ante 

Sweeten the pot 

Stand pat 

Or wait for the luck of the draw 

(La:koff and Johnson, 1980) 
z on^^. zth e d i ct ion a ry , even iri 
children's play, if we may judge by our two most 
representative, albeit anecdotal coliections^ 
English (OpieandOpie, 1968;SIUkin, 1981)and 
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American (Knapp and Knapp. 1976). sample^ or 
my own analysis, approximaieiy two thirds of 
children's playt-inie- Is engaged in power 
strug^gles and deceptions of one kind or another. 
: ::: i^yy^^^rmore, just as games of chance have 
entered into rational moderf> 4hoijgtit in a 
momentous way as_the theory of probability for 
W:*^!^^ tney were P^^^^ original model, so 
games of strategy have had their momentous 
impact through the Game theory of Von Neu- 
mann and ^1orger1ste^h.- According to one 
scenario our rational Russians and rational 
Amefi<:an&jd about planning their zero sum 
games with minimax strategies.- hopfng to 
maximize their own gainsat the expense of their 
PPP^nents. Enorrnous time and effort has gone 
into the predictive value of these and multiple 
other kinds of game considerations in all bar- 
gaining situations whethei' tl^se of economics. 
PPiiticsor war (Tedeschi. Schenker, Bonoma. 
:l_^3)c ?f diwhile most suppose that mixed 
motive games, even maximax gafne^.jlFe more 
prbbabie than; zero sum games as a metaphor 
^^T^^^orld conflict^ -no^ seems to doubt the 
valueof strategic games of contest wtien talking 
a!>put human affairs; (ScheNing. 1960). This is 

of contest and 

related strategies came into their own as a 
^_^^^phor for the control of_ human affairs, 
whether in war. business (Maccobyv -1^76). 
psychopathology (Berne. 1974). anthropology 
(Geertz, 1973), sdcioldg>^(_GdffmanJ974),ed 
cation (Avedon and Sutton-Smith, 1971). 
_ As Geertz has said in his commentary on 

Goffman; . _ _ . 

the image of society that emerges 
.^:'!^rri_G0ffrnan's and from that of the 
swarm of scholars who in one way or 
another follow ordepend on him, is 
'^'^_^''9^6? sUearfi of gambits, 
ploys,; ariifices; bluffs, disguises, 
conspiracies and outright Impos- 
tures as individuals and qoali t4orrs of 
individuals struggle— sometimes 
^''^'•^^''ty: ^^O'!^. o^^en comically— to 
play enigmatical games whose 
structure is clear but whose point is 
not; (1960, p. 170^ - - - 
Clearly no theory of p!ay is sufficient that 
does not take into account the rol^ of artifice 
and strategy in human playfulness. What is 
perhaps lacking in these too liberal attempts to 
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use games as a modeJ tor haman affairs Is t-hat 
^'^^®''^'^^?jt>etweeh games and everyday 
life tend to be oblivesced. Games jcan heighten 
?hOtjves and; intensity of action by clearly 
containing it. In games otGohiest one can allow 
a blatant ccmpetit^^veness and decept+qn J^e- 
p3Use4h^ rules are supposed to; prevent any 
social breakdown from occur rjhg. And althbugh 
such controls are not always successful by and 
large they work. ^Iri everyday public ;behavior; 
howevei^where such collabdj;ati6n is not as- 
sured there must be an enormous amount of 
P®^Vy^^.99*'^9 ''A^;^alisTrv disruption. 
Goffman's_as.tute writings of Behavior in Public 
'^'^^^^J^ 973) shouid convince one of the 
irrelevance of much that is said about games, 
including that of Goffman himself, to everyday 
affairs. The Idedldgy of the competitive game is 
a foreign: transplant when applied lq family or 
Gdmmuhity groups, though it may indeed make 
^.^''^ ^^^.^"^ 'f^^ s^^^ where others are 

treated in relatively alien ways as instruments of 
^P'S.G'i'f actl^^^^ and the rest of their humanity is 
disregarded; Perhaps the war of ide^ 
are describing herebetween those who idealize 
play and thdse- who ideallze games has its 
centef- at just this point, where the treatment of 
^y?^afb:beings: as members of a community 
^°"*^^.^.^^.^^.st/dh^^ treatment as 

agencies of instrumental powers, ecdndmicor 
goverhmi&rital.- 

_ Play and games rnetapKdrs then become 
epiphenomena in the struggle between wdm€;n 
'^^/\' ;P'sa;<?^;Mrt:ies and^ ecol- 
pgists and industrialists, etc. -Paradoxically, 
games of charvce which exist outside the 
hegemonious idedtog+esj of achievement do 
exercise a greater autonomy as fdrms-of play 
V^'^'i^J^oigl^fnes d are subsumed 

to re[gnmg ideologies. Ni>:dh:Gdurd talk about 
his game plan in Cam bodia: He did not advocate 
his bombirrg as a throw of the dice. 

At the_early childhood level it is possible to 
see the seeds of the strategies which will indue 
course become a cdmpdnent of many adult 
Rinds of playing\ There follows three examples 
in order af the age of the players. They are of 
increasing complexity and each involves the 
^manipulation of one or more players by other 
players. They are elementary lessons in learn- 
ing the character of strategy 
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: _. :. ; . . .... 

kathy. an 18 month old. was half sprawled 
across her mother's lap. sucking on a small 
block. A 24 month old. Tasha. stood nearby 
watching: them. Kathy's motheripulled a block 
from Kathy's mouth, :Say4r>g-^Get t^at out 
your mouth; Dirty " Tasha hopped over to the 
other blocks on the floor a few feet away, got 
oniB, and placed it In her mouth as she ap- 
proached Kathy's mother..Shestopped.near the 
fTi o ^ h e r . fa G m g h er . app a ren 1 1 y wa it [rrgf o r her J o 
pull the block from her mouth as she had done 
for Kathy. Kathy quickly approached, vocalized, 
and puJ led the block f rorti-T as ha's -mouth, then 
backed away slightly; holding the block. Tasha 
turned, got another block, placed it in her mbuth 
and approached Kathy. Kathy approached and 
vocalized, pulled the block from Tasha's mouth 
and p\a oe d - i t in- hef d vv;n_ fri qu4 h . _T as h_a -g at 
another block: placed it in her mouth; turned to 
look at Kathy. then stood, waiting. Kathy 
approached and pulled the block from Tasha's 
mouth for thethird time. They stood looking at 
each 0ther^ -abbut_ three ^eet^^apart^ for four 
seconds: Then Kathy took a block from her own 
mouth and seemed to try to place it in Tasha's 
mouth. Tasha opened her mouth to accept the 
block, while Kathy's mother turned to Tasha's 
rhather and sajdz'YHJkh." Katli>/pu^^ led the block 
back and walked away: She held out another 
block tentatively to Tasha but Tasha didn't 
notice as she turned, got a block from tne floor, 
and placed it in her moutti. :She approached 
K at hy . s t bod an d waited, h er h ea ri ^ h r u st 
forward with the block in her mouti" Kathy 
approached and tried to remove the block, but 
hadtqdropttie bl(5cks she was holding to dqsoj 
She removed the block and pJaced it in her own 
mouth, then backed av^^ay Tasha got another 
block, and fifth, placed it In her mouth and 
a p p r^oa ch ed K at h y K at h y reach ed f o r t h e b I oc k , 
bijt-Tasha backe<l awsy^ l?^z^f'5^ to the 
block saying Mine," then hopped away; (Hays. 
Ross, Goldman. 1979) 



(2) 

Gjrl (38 months). Boy tSS months). 



1 


oay . 'oo lo s leep 


o 


Go sleep now. 




now.* . . : : 






n 

o. 


vv n y ( vv n 1 n 1 n g ) 


A 
*4 


paoy . . 


D. 


VA/hv/O 

vv ny r 


D. 


□ecause. 


7 


i.vp, say oecause. 


Q 

o. 


Because, 




( tmpnai(caHy-j - - 




{ tmpnaHcai-iyj 


Q 


wnyr because 


1 D. 


iNOigooa. YOU oaa. 




why :' 






1 1 . 


wnyr 


1 


r> 1 

'Cause you spill 








y o u r m 1 1 K . 


13. 


No. 'ca^se I bit 


14. 


Yes, you did. 




somebody; 






15. 


Say, "got to sleep. 


16. 


Put head down. 




Put your head 




(Sternly) 




down.' ^Sternly) 






17. 


Nj. 


18. 


Yes. 


19, 


No; 


20. 


Yes Okay. 1 will 








spank you. Bad 








P^y ■ 13 P.%^^s h er ) _ 


21. 


My head's up.. 


22. 


No. you teddy bear 




(9'§i'es) I want my 




gb away. (Sternly) 




teddy bear, (petu- 








lant voice) 






23. 


Why? 


24. 


'Cause -hedoes. 



(Walks off with 
teddy bear) 

(Girl drops baby role): 
25. Are you going to 

pack your teddy 

bear? 

(Garvey, 1977) 

a) : : 

Sal 'y (to AHsnnj: Why don't ybu §p and do your 

homework? You got any homework? You want 

ip play with; your "eddy bear? : 

Ellen: fs3o. she's bf?ihg a bad girl today. 

Alison: No I didn't. 

Salty (ic Plte.-^J. What did she do';' 

Ellen: She picked up a knife. Was trying to kill 

her dad. 

Alison (with frown): No I didn't. I just maked a 
play one: 

Ellen (hugging) That s OK then. 
(Fein. 1985) 
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Games As PhysjcaJ^ Contest 

. These are the most widespread of games in 
the world and exist In many societies which do 
not al^iO have either games of chancy of game' 
of strategy, or both Their existence alone is 
cprf^lated wi4h:^pcietie^ low complexity. 
Mach that has been said about games iDf-stra- 
tegy also applies ihere. These games, as in 
Greek or modiBTn- Olympia. h^ been 
the most prestigious of all kinds of games. But 
as we have seen, there Is a shift going or. in this 
century in games, from physicaj^(> symb&hc i 
contest, probably paralleling the shift from 
rnanUal4o the-hon-rria^^^ occupations; from 
the industrial to the computer society. The sales 
of strategy, card, fantasy and video games has 
risen steadMy over the- past SO^ears as a 
proportionate share of the market of recreation. 
:_ iVyM^^e have to report here, as with games 
of strategy. Is the gradual development of 
collaboratively or feministical!y oriented re- 
^'^^ ' s w l>it t^i h da way at thedominantly 

laslramental ways in which these games have 
been considered: in::eariier literature (Avedon 
and Sutton-Smith. 1971). 4n a sehsev some of 
this attenuation has.already occurred with the 
str^^^sgy^.m^SiOf ^he last section. Where games 
are played which allow either more competitiviB 
or more cpllaborative strategies to be used; By 
and large third world-players, Tura^ players, oral 
culture players, as compared with urban and 
Mter^e major w/orld cultures, choose the more 
co-operative over the more con^petkive stra- 
tegies fGlassford. 1976). T.ie interpretation to 
^^ P^l^n the€e^ifid4ngs,:is, of coi^ open. Il ls 
possible to see collaboraHon as the more back- 
ward or primitive form, of play or alternatively to 
see it as the more ratjonal and -sensible form, 
given the state of the modern world, or thirdly, 
?':^pyy_^^_^i<>^^ nostalgia for the more 

gemeinschaft or tender hearted states of earlier 
culture in our midst. 

: .. ..^M'.'^";'/ James there is 

currentiy_an attempt to suggest that classic 
':'l^^LP''^tations of sex differences mayl have 
been incorrectly interpreted-(Suttor^-Smith 
1979). The classic differences are as follows: 

A nurnber bf_ investigators (Lehmann; and 
Witty. 1927: Eifermann. 1971: Lever, 1976) ^ve 
described boys' games as showing a greater 
<?rnphasi3 on the folldwihg than girls' games: 
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bodily strength and bodily cdhtact 

a continuous flow of activity 

.^9^9f Activity involving the whole body 

the use larger spaces and the outdoors - 

fantasied or actual conflict between groups 

or teams - — _ _ . 

success achi^eved through active Interference 

Wfth thebther player 

well defined outcomes, with vi/inners and 
losers cfeariy labeled 
P'.^if^S 'h- larger groups 
games that last longer 
rndre age-heterogeneous groups 
Lever (1976^ Mas argued that the listing of 
these characteristics is another way of saying 
t^at _!>qys': games provide them with learning 
0^:9.''^?^®:': Cdj^ Their 
games contain significantly more role differ- 
'^'^^'^^lo^k i^^^^^Gpe players, larger- 

sized g: oups. competitiveness and goal explicit- 
R.ess. rule specifjcations. and team formations, 
^" °^^.^J^.^..^'''^chara<^er^ of more complex 

forms of social organization; 

~if,_oyx0htfast. wecpmparethec^^ 
tic games of girls, we find them described as 
showing more: 

turn taking in ordered sequences 
choral activity, songs: and rhymes 
Fhy|hm and words 

stages in play that are multiple and well 
defined ; 

<^ompeytiori that is indirect 
a multiplicity of rules dictating every move 
only parts of the body that are involved 
solitary practiiDe --_ 

compeiicion oetween individuals not between 
groups 

As Lever (1 976) interpreted these character- 
istics. the boys are being prepared for roles in 

larger.^ornp^ex institutions of society and 
thegirlsare being prepared for rotes in intimate 
or familial, small-group relationships. Lever 
said. _ . 

"A girl engaged in pastimes with-ohe of a 
series^jtfbest friends' may be gaining training 
^°r'^^.^r^3ti-ng exberience of serial 
monogamy where sensiti[/,ty to a pariicurar 
.^[^'^^^ caMed^or. put she is less likely than her 
sports- oriented brother to learn organizationally 
relevant skills. . . Boys learn the ability to take 
the role of the generalized other, whereas girls 
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disv^lGp empathy to take the role of the parth 
calar other." : ._ 

Gilligan :(1982) is somewtiat skeptic^ I: of 
Lever's interpretations of the play of boys and 
cjirls. and she has good reason to be. Cristlne 
Von Glascde. for example, describes in an 
intensive study of a group of girls playing the 
game Redilght, In vvhicli a group of player^4rHes 
to creep up behind the back of one standing out 
in front of them in order to touch her on the back 
vvithdut beirTg-seefv.-aT^^ her place 

(1980): She describes some of the interactions 
as f ol lows: ^ 
- "When disputes arise between director and 
other players, the:g:ame of Pedljght' stops.. A 
second- game. vvhi^c-h ccDricerns -dispute settle- 
ment, is sabstiiQted in its place: This interior 
game I refer to as 'Redlight ll.' The substantive 
natureofthese disputes addresses the question 
of whether or not the director observed some 
p I ay e r t b m bve g u i h g 4 h e fip^ g o cop d it io n . A 
surprising order of philosophical inquiry 
energes in the course of su3h debates. Argu- 
ments are gr<)unded in terms of player- members 
doctrines about intentional::acts. unconscious 
acts, accidental acts, gba^dnrectedness g 
and fate-determined acts: A summary of 
d)rectO''s' acts is expressed in the fcllowing 
pjar^digrn-: I saw you move, and your move was 
intentional and goal oriented,., therefore you 
must return to the start line. A surrimary of the 
player's response would be. I didn't move, and if 
I did It wasn't goal directed, and if it was goal 
directed and mtehtidnai, ydii didn't -see me." 

By this account; the girls in "Redlight" are 
learning how to be lawyers or philosophers. 
One gets-from this description the feeling that 
girls' apparently low level ability in negotiations 
and cbmp[e)^pl^y may M^ave bee^^faJse^y sfateil. 

My colleague, br. tinda Hughes: set out to 
irrvestigate these matters by studying girls 
playir>g a game called Four Square, over a 
period of several yea rs.^L ike the earlier one child 
s t u d y d f: D ia n a K e l}y^- B y r n e . t h f s^ w as ag a i rv a h 
intensive ethnographic study conducted over a 
long periodidf time.; What she discovered was 
that- tho interpretation of games simply by 
readmr; of their action rules^ as Roberts and I 
had dune in our cross cultural wdrk. and as ha 
most investigators in game interpretation, re- 
veals almost nothing about the utility of the 



games to the players. What she described was 
an apparently simple game in v^hich a-baM Js 
bojnced around four squares frorr player to 
player, one on each of the squares so that the 
plavprs rni<^si-nh-thp hall dopsnjp idinind the line 
of waiting players who move up one notch, the 
first in lire now joining the play in the bottom 
sqysi'i^^The player In the top square is the King: 
dudged by these action rules the play of these 
girls is quite simple. Ldh^ term dbseryatfdn a^^^ 
interviews however established that olayers 
pctually: played the game by another code of 
i^ules -which w^re anrtounced- by and could 
change from leading player to leading player jn 
a variety of ways. This code was essentially ar» 
etiquettical code about the manner of play 
varying at one extreriie between being nasty to 
andther-ex^tferne of being nice. -Iri-general. play 
had to seem to be nice; Anyone putting out 
another player in an aggressive manner vv duld 
be seen as nasty, and the shot could be played 
over on protest by the offended player. However, 
if s d med h e s e e m ed h ic e w h-i pf ayj tig an ag - 
gressive shot: she would be upheld by the 
othe-s and the offended player would have to 
retire^ While there were many balances of 
nice/nasty manner^ the game in this group had 
as much to dd with m_aint3mi;ng this^esprjt de 
corp as with winning the contest: In addition to 
this code, however, there vvas yet another which 
had to dG_ with eaqtl- -sub group's attempt to 
mamtain their own best friends on tfie square, 
This was the coMegial code which has ceen 
show.) to dominate play, a? for example; in ^he 
classic .worJ<: _of :W.F. :Whyte "Street Corner 
Society" i;i943).-in wfvich th^e -du^cdme ai A^e 
games was more closely related to the socio- 
metric power ranking of the players than to their 
actual skill at the game. 

Similarly in these girls' play, they constantly 
maneuvered t(D-get their dwn f^'+^nds on ^ihe 
square, while appearing not to do anythmg of 
the sort. :In short, there was cdmplicitbus 
agreements to treat out group members to nasty 
shots, but only Ln a delayed manner, nnd in a 
disguised way. so that they coald not tie ac- 
cused of so doing by members of other c'aques: 
The girls playing t_hese games then wore (1) 
playinghttie garne {2)_ma\nXain\ng a public code 
of pleasant and friendly procedures (3) while 
privately seeking to favor their own claques. 
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- The praxis of these girls with their interest 
in preserving both a cocte of collaboration and 
yet aJso -serving the special interests of their 
mtimate friends^s the very opposite of the code 
w^ich supposedly governs-cornpetitive games 
Where ail-ar« supposed to Pe equal before ine 
aws of^action; it is not-surprising perhaps that 
Lever, by assuming the relevance of the latter 
code to male dominant society, called aim 
?hort for their inferiorities at that kind of play 
Andjetthepraxis of these girls, like thepraxis 
of those who Play strategic games collabora- 
tweiy, like the praxis of those^^hd throughout 
many ora> societies prefer collaborative to 
competitive james, Ifke ttte praxis of those who 
want [c^tWnK of play as a sphere-Of freedom and 
imagination, mastery and collaboration; rather 
man a sphere of irrationality or contest all 
derives from ^ fundamentally different rhet'o. ic 
of life more ancient, mOre feminine and mc-e 
communa!. 

Conclusion 

: I ;-,ave presented you with an opposition of 
metaphors betweeen play seen as a manifest 
tation of: 

freedom 

imagination 

mastery 

collatjoratibn 
and games as a manifestation of- 

irrationality 

strategic contest 

physical contest 

I have attempted to show the culture centric 
Character of all of these concepts- and in 
addjtion suggest that they are^Hemselves apart 
of the ideolbgical play of larger social conflicts 
betVi^een: 

female - male 

communal individualistic 

peaceful warlike 

gemeinschaft gesellschaft 

In; all of this I agree with Kenneth Burke's 

view-that the play and games we know in this 
w^orld are largely delivered to us wrapped rn 
rhetoric. The boundaries have Jset drawn for 
us smce4heGreeRs but in the past twohuridred 
years the dialectic between play and games has 
bec:pme more insistent, the researchers on each 
domg the kir>d:pf research that justifies their 
own metaphysical stance. Clearly the staternent 
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in my introdujMidh that life is a game is a 
reassertion of hegemony^ by the gamers 

But r^y major; methodologicaJ point must 
be an advocacy of the more far reaching kind of 
research that | hsve advocated here. It does not 
pay treat either play or games in -isoiation 
from the surroundlrvg ideologies and practices 
i_f_we are tO; understand their co_ntinc5ent roles 
Though neither-play nor games may iend thern- 
selves easily to universal meaning, they are 
nevel4tieless_ heavily indebted tc history and 
studies which do ndttake that historical context 
mtp account are likely to be particularly 
artificial. ' 

On the practical- level the early childhood 
practitioner who is caught up In only one cr 
other of these broader contexts of play is likely 
to make impojiant practical^rnistakes Piav is 
not to be confused with mastery, with explor- 
ation or with imagination. Education needs to 
be concerned with all of these other ways in 
which young-children manifest their Int'^lli- 
gence. But to conflate play with these" is 
probaPly-tb deny to play its own s;.here'for 
Children to 2xerGise:their interests in the irra- 
tLonai,; the deceptive and the contestive As 
these iatter_kinds of play are not as pleasant as 
those which we usually prefer to supervise and 
constrain, (thefree, the imaginstlv«,-the master- 
ful, and the collaborative) by calling play these 
other forms ot intelligence it- can be cut from 

eduaat)on.And yet the historical powerbf these 
various pjay forms-strongly suggests the con- 
t.nuing need of aM children for their play space 
free from us wtiere they can work out the'r 
destmies alone and together without too much 
mterfcrence (short of ensuring the+r safety) 

We need to think of play, therefore, not as 
necessarily free, jrrational, deceptive contes- 
tive free, creative master.'ul or collaborative 
but basically as a kind of language with which 
incUvKJuals and groups communicate w\Xh their 
own deeper feelinjs. Play is neither good-nor 
bad m Its own right, but like eating and exercise 
IS necessary tor the health of the organism If 
his yitaj communicative function is to continue 
to -serve the emotional health of children it 
needs to bekeptfree from us whatever freedom 
It may or may not give to children. 
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ARTISTIG DEVELOPMENT DURING EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Jsmss f'. Brutge' 
Departrnent of Art_ : 
University of Mmnesotd, Duluth 



Providing children with basic art concepts 
ea r ly j _h 4 n ei dey^J b^meh t^ i ves t h erh t h b as I s 
for bettor understanding of art principles ind 
design concepts at a later age. Generally 
s p ea king ,- b a b es , e x posed- to colo r fu I p b j ect s 
that move, tend to develop their awareness 
capabiliiies earlier than babies; who are raised 
witMout such S£f:5or^7 stimulating iterns. The 
key to early childhooci art deveJopment is in the 
^y.^ ^ L'? _s t im i ila ted a n d t h e a ct i v i 1 1 v^s 
□sec to bring about the stimulation: 

VVheh dealing vyith the sensitivity of the 
preschooler, care mu^t be taken to avoid 
hindering aesthetic growth. The development 
^fj t^zsefises and: basic af^ con'??Pjs: is often 
attempted by using methods that stresr the ui.e 
of materials in a pattern oriented way. These 
methods have the child cut, paste, fold and bend 
according: to the directions given by the in- 
^tm^pr-^^ten th^ end febUllis ohe that looks 
similar to what fellow classmaies have done. 
Other methods: ha • the child fill-ih color on 
hand-outs that look like pages froiti a coloring 
booK. Methods such as thpse do nothing for the 
3''?!:St ic d e\/elo p ment of 4 he^c^ i Id ,- i h f aci . t h ey 
interfere with the child s artistic development. 
Often these damaging; activities have a long 
range effect on the child. Vv^hen GhaMefged4ater 
to perform in a creative way the child holds back 
for i hsy-uctibrT^ oivhow to 

A bette: more effective way to bring about 
developed sensory awareness and creative 
understanding of the art elerrient^ arKJ-desIgh 
concepts is througti a well developed art 
education Pfograrri. Ah art educalibh program 
is a continuous life long learmng e; perience. It 
involves not only working with various media, 
but also, appreciation of art fuhdam^ht^als. ah 
understanding of who artists are. and why they 
do what they do. \\ also Includes teaching 
children how to make judgements_ about their 
bwrj_work as well as the work of others. 

"^^.^s ta rt of arr a rt ed ucat i on p r dgr a m beg J n s 
with the baby In the crib playing with the 



colorful rr.Qving object. T^e child's senses are 
likea spbngesoaking in all it can to be used at a 
later time. Colorful environments are given 
credit for not only a heightened awareness of 
color J) Lit also tiDwards an iriflueriririi^ of I.Q. 
growth: 

: Varlbui philosophies exist in regard to 
artistic deveMpment. The two miin points of 
view: whrch seem clearly defined are: (a) the 
Gh:'l<^ w^l develop skills Af^d uhderstar.d of 
artistic expression tnrough natural means. (The 
child sirnply heeds to have tbbis and materials 
provided), and (b) artistic growth can bf .^ded 
with a well: develop_ed ari education p.ogram 
p r b vi d i ng^ di recti b fr arvd tra i n in g. 

Current thinking and evidence have shown 
that chiidren raised In ah enviroitmsnt where 
they are challertged, stimujatod and o-yen 
direction as well as training arc further ahead 
than the child who pirbjresses through natural 
means alone: Chilc^ren who have explored 
materials corne to the pre-schbol program or 
kindergarten further ady an ciBd in ttiei^r artistic 
development than the child who had iittle or no 
experience wbrkih^wlth rriateri.als. 

Befcre an art education proaran; can be 
developiod there needs to be an cwarenass of 
theyarious stages b": a rti^stic development^ These 
stages h-aive been observed, studied and fully 
researched by such greats as Piaget. Lbwenfeld 
and Kelicq - _ 

_: The first stage i'v often referred to as the 

in this stage begins around the first year and 
rjns through tlic fourth /esr. Obvlbusly these 
age ranges are for reference only. Some children 
will travel through the stages quickly and others 
.^o res low I y . -C h i I d re n be g i h to exp r^s s t he ni- 
selves early by doing such things as making 
linos through their food while sitting in the hign- 
chair or by smearing and n^arki^^g the w^M 
behind. Children's first attempts at using 
G/^ypn s, jaehcits. lOr other^ sim ijar type of 
markers, tend to be marks made by swinging the 
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arms back and forth. THis is s b rh et I mes done in 
a continooas manner b.en while the child may 
look away. These marks have no real visual 
r^J^^D^^^^^ ©ytcome of the 

child's, physical and psy lologicai develop- 
ment. Thechild maRes the lines because there is 
enjoyment In doing so. During th[& ear4y ^tage 
the marks cango in many directions depending 
^<^^^^^:9'^^ on the 

floor or sitting at a table: How the marking tool is 
held will ajso effect the types cf marks: made.. 
Although these lines appear to-be mear^irigless 
to the adutt they are an important part of a 
cbiJ^(l's-aesth8tic-dew^ It Is interesting 

to note that all children, no matter what their 
nationality, begin their artistic expression in the 

same way. - 

During the enthasiastic discovery that 
certaji^ things ^pake mar a child in this stage 
wiU many times create marks on surfaces hot 
intended tp be marked. Often; the. value of the 
child's scHbbling andmarkifrg [shiest to the adult 
and sometimes efforts are made to prevent the 
chi^d frorr doing what is natural. Parents who 
find their two year old marking t^e-waN or 
furniture are relieved to seethe child pass from 
^^l^_s^^9® :'L*f_^.uj[^ tfiat the child 

learns that marking is a way of changing the 
envirohment and by holding a tbot and waving 
the arms a change is made. Unlike the rnakiri^g of 
sounds, which comeandjgo. the marks are there 
to be seen and adided to. TOs is a rnajor concept 
to be [earnea by the child; one that forms the 
fbuhdatioh for further drav\/;ng to come. 

In about six months af^er^ttie cW^d has 
begun to scribble, control is demonsUated and 
?^3rlc&aF€^made4h^ V^^y they are wanted. When 
given the chanceto. select from several marking 
cblors. the child seems to randomly pick a color: 
Children of this age vary m wher^ their fnar kings 
appear on a paper. Scm^e prefer to scribble in 
u Pper^drners, bthers jn the center or lower 
corners or in various other locations and 
fiirectibns on the paper. Because there is now 
mere coordination bej^ween^jheir visual and 
motor development, most children seem to 
'^Pei^d more t^rne rri^am thetr marks. It is 

not unusual to see a ch^ld preoccupied fora half 
hour or more trying but new colors and new 
lines. This is also a t^rrle for ex_p€rimentin§ oh 
how to hold the marking tool: The child's marks 



now become much more cornplex.Xhefe often 
is a discbvery by the chiid that relates to the 
^'^''j^^ on ti.e paper and to sbme item m the 
child's environment: Although there is no ap- 
parent visual relationship between the object 
and the marking, the fact- t-hat the child is 
beginning to equate the drawn marks with 
^^[^^i^ in thi&envH-prinieh a sign bf further 
inteilectuaj and artistic developrnent. T-tvis 
begiris thenibrnent vvhen the difference between 
making marks random lyand a rhbre controlled 
marking begins to take place When the child 
^^gi'^i^b '^eallze his/her ability to control the 
line patterns, there is a period_ of Intense 
excitement, it is during this time that the child 
'^^'^^ shaie this nevvly found ability with 
an adult. This makes the role of the pariBrit or 
blter adutt apprdached an important one. The 
image made by the child is of little irhpMortahce 
during this time, but recognition of the child's 
^^ci^^.'!^'^^^ a'^<ish?r^irig by reflecting a 5 
response is helpful in the child's devekjpnient. 
: ::: T^e next step iri the child's development 

from the simple enjioyment of making lines and 

It is at 

this point: around the age o^ t^iree to four, that 
^'l»=Ghilr[verbaliz:esthescri.bbjed:images: This is 
^bne in two sytx^tages. In the first, the 
.:'riild makes a scribble and then beglris_td 
^^?<^'''^€^w^"'atLthe scribble Is (the dog; momma, 
daddy, etc:). This is another ex t remedy Impbrtant 
deyelcprneht. When :he child verbalizes about 
.^^/l^.^'^'^Mv. i^.^^ child is 

beginning tothinkin terms of mental pictures, k 
3^'?iein:t?e child's life that tfie parent should 
record and celebrate. Unfortunately, unlike the 
first word or first step, it is often over looked. 
^^^.''*^3s<^h »<sirt^^ is that the moment 

the child begins to think and function-by making 
?^^rks4hat reflect a specific ttiinking. the child 
now has demonstrated abilities that identify a 
hurnan being as far above other animals. The 
chlid's inventjoh^bf graphic symbols and the use 
cf ihese symbols far outranks taking a first step 
or uttermg tt»e first vvord, 

[^J^.^/^^^'^^^A ^ubstagiB t^e child tells vyhat 
he/she is going to make a "picture" of and then 
proceeds|^o scribble. The scribble symbol used 
m. the naming is usually a circular one which 
often appears among linear patterns: These 
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circles are pointed to or drawn as part of the 
^Jscys&iqh astb^hat they are orwhat they may 
stand for: The drawings do not appear much 
different frpm, earlier scribbles; hc vever. the 
cnild now draws-with a-speclT^c^rvtent where 
before the scribbles were Dnrelated: 
- Qhildren yyhb are three and a half usually 
have arrived at the stage of naming thescrlbble 
This arrival time is dependent. on factors of 
^^^^l y L^'O^l'? en ta I i nf lue nj:e . M u c h 

also depends upon how much opportunity the 
child has had tO; experiment with, different 
materials. The child, who ha?, a w^il rounded 
pre-school experience which includes working 
Y^i^^_i%:variety of ri^a^^^^^ rriatenals and en- 
couragement to create, will begin kindergarten 
far ahead pf others; who have not had this 
background. As a chiW corvt i hues to p Fog r^& m 
ability to manipulate and control scribbles, 
he/she b eglr^ s t b f i n d m ore ah d m ore m ea n j n g 
in the images created. Adults looking at the 
same scribble may see sprnethjng; entirely 
differert from what the child sees. There ts a 
danger in the adult trying to give an inter- 
P'':^t^t'PJ^^o i^^e scribble or placing the child in a 
situation where he/she feels compelled to name 
or describe what the marks are. Adults, when 
given the opportunity. shoUJig enccuirage the 
chiid to continue with his/her new found abilities 
and avoid adult cohceptua! influence. 

It <s interesting to note that most children 
and most adults tend to: revert to jscribbling 
when trying out a hewj^rf^ihg dey^cesu^^tr asna 
ball point pen oi a felt marker; I n some respects, 
adults never leave the scribble stage entirely, 

The second major stage is ref***^red to as the 
Pre- Idea or Sy mbol Forming Si'ape. This occurs 
around the age of four thrm^^v seven. The child 
enters th is stage when the scribble has taken on 
cLreu la r shapes with I mes intersecting or dang- 
ling from them. Eventually the child begihs-tp 
use these shapes as symbols for various things. 
P^lfi^:^^? symbol- 'the Gat- be the 

symbol for "the hojuse'*: There seems to be no 
truedhstincjiioh fbr sbmeof these early symbols. 
They tend to be interchangabJe emd represe^^^ 
many things, this phenomena is Similar to the 
? ^ ' ' d ^ PJ ^s/^s t ^ % word " k i tty * ' a n d u ses it n ot 
only for the house cat but, also, foi the neigh- 
bor's dog and any other four legged animal. The 
child learns hew words when the parent explai ns 



that the dog is "dog" not "kitty *, in thu same 
way, as tnechiidexperimcsits with new symbols 
and adds^Tibre [ihes tb the circular shape a hew 
graphic language b^gln's tc ;ake form allowing 
the child a bigger fot.nat for expression 

The earl lest for^Ti ipvttils-s^ge is usualJy^th^ 
of a circle with lines hanging down. Often the 
childrefers tb thisfbrm as "rhommy" br "daddy". 
Various experts have given reasons as to why 
the child tends to choose to draw and associate 
certairv ideas- witf> thi^^^ymbolvAtost. w 
worked with chiJdren, agree that the child of this 
age has a fairly good concept of the human 
body in that it knows that arms and legs do not 
come out of heads. I he reason a child uses this 
ti o k i s t h at t h e ci r c I e sta h d & fo r t h e e n ii re 
body not ju'st the head: If the symbol is viewed in 
this way, there is llttledifficulty inunderstanding 
why -he arms and legs appear to radiate from 
the head. Symbols, used by a child to express 
^ol^'?iBPts<)r thm^s r^PrMehtatJohal 
and as a result they may stand for something 
that Ibbks entirely different in reality. The sym- 
bol constantly changes as the child continues jo 
mature. When two circles, are used, one for the 
y f § ^_ ^[hd-tfTe iDt h er f or tfi e _b b d y . : r a p i d c h a es 
begin to occur: Now the child has a shape that 
can be changed to stand for a man or woman, 
Eyes, nose, ears, and hair begin to be mbretha-h 
simple slash marks _on a large circle At first 
] ^ ^Sre f a ci al h a rac4 ie r i s t i c s a r e s i rh p I e. b u t as 
the child's perceptions mature the marks relate 
more to the bb;c<':t ♦ney are to represent. Body 
parts such as arms. legs, and feiet also became 
more meaningfully described. Depending upon 
the percept iqnjbf the child, hands begin to have 
five fingers clearly defined; It is important to 
realize that this stage is characterized by the 
child's constant siearch^^fdr new j^iyrnbqls jb be 
usee to exprjBSS all the new and wonderful 
things that-are being discbvered. 

Choice of colors used by children in this 
stage seems tb have little relationship to the 
^L'M'S^^ '^^^wn. The child*^; fiMI at^tenti^^^^ 
interest seems to.be in relating the drawing to 
P bj e c ts . Color is sei ec te d b h t h e b a s i s o f i n te rest 
to the child rather than on the relationship of the 
color to the object being drawn, it is importanl 
that the child-be grve-41 bpgbrtunities tb experi- 
ment with color so that when the desire to relate 
color to the object occurs there will be a 
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compatible relationsnip to the object and its 
hatural-Gblor. 

A child usually develops more than-one 
category of symbols at a time. Much depends 
upon the ^ate of growth the child goes through 
and the opportunities that are availeble to thie 
chj4d -to perceive different obiects as: new 
symbols for drawing. When the child^begihs to 
make a composition, which involves two or 
^^''^ ^y^\^oj^ i^'^^^y^P ^he ^afne thought, it 
demonstrates having reached a new level of 
**sual cj>fTimLmica Unfortunately, this is the 
time when the symbols begin to appear-sorne- 
what meaningful to adults who_want to help the 
child improve on the nriagery^ During this time, 
the childs image making ability is at a very 
C::ycia]-stage. When adults Try to help by 
showing how to make stick figures. or hiDv^ to 
draw things bettef". or by having the child use 
color-in figi^res. a tnemen^jto^us ha^ is pre- 
sented to the child. These anti-art methods 
^G^''^^''^witl> ttie child's ovvn concepts of what 
the image should be. When thigse types- of 
negative interruptions occur, there is a ten- 
^^•^.^V on the part of thec^Mld to accept the aduit 
im.age or way of doing as the right way and their 
own way as bei ng wrong As a resuit. there is a 
menta! block that may end up in delaying the 
child's development in symbol making: 

*^ ® ^ ''^^ ^.^ ^ 'Is a -J <^ s h 
the more aware the child is of his'lier sur- 
''.0Ln^^!''^9S.: The child who repeats the same 
symbol over and over is. generally speai^ing, 
one who is more withdrawn and perhaps more 
insecure. Other childreTi_ react towards an 
experience that i? emotionally stimulating by 
*^'!a^?9ia ^^^sitive reactive picture. The ad- 
vantage of pictures drawn by a child dyer^brds 
used by a child is that words can oiften fool the 
''S^^/^^'' '^^0 ^^.'^J^i^a understands 
more than he/she does: Pictures, on the other 
^3^^L9LV:^iUj5:a precise understanding of how 
far the child has developed in the understanding 
of the surrounding environment. 

An art education prograrh for pre-schoo] 
children needs, to involve an understanding of 
^.^'J^/^^^s 4hey e^b^ the stages of 

artistic^ development Programs designed- to 
heighten children's awareness of their en- 
vironment are Important to the symbol devel- 
opment of each child. Activities that bring into 



play the various art elements oif line; texture, 
color, and shape will j>rdvide a rich background 
for chirdren's future artistic development. 
'^'^^.?*-ig^ j^VTnay not understand the work of 
the recognized artist, prie-schoolers can benefit 
iooking at and discussing *he work of these 
artists. Works <>fjrtM5ts such as Klee. Matise. 
and Rouault seem to have appeal tc)-tli^j-pre- 
scnooler. Discussing the work of artists such as 
9'^^^^^^^ siiapes, colors 
and themes ov the work gives children a chance 
to expand their yipual experience. 

Two and three dimensional activitie-s^hciujd 
be such as to allow the individua! child a chance 
to use wnp'tever symbdlr^are at his/her com- 
mand. Care should betaken to avoid using anti- 
^''l^'^'^.^'^Jg^^f iQoloring book approaches and 
'follow the pattern" types of activittes: ar^ 
harmful to the child who is in the process of 
developing visuaisymbjDf&. A show and tell afte^ 
an activity gives each child a chance to respond 
^;'^.''^3ljy about the work thus expanding the 
child's ability to see what has bean accom- 
pli^h^. Discussions of this type also provide 
the basis for future understanding of the art 
work of others.: 

'''^.^^e eariy years are very; Impor+anl to 

children not only because of art I stic develop^ 
?^en_t:but also because of self-attitudes based 
^^.^.^'^P^''ShmeTnts^^ of or>eseif 

are also basedjon the sensed attitudes of others 
^';Ou^<^A^^.f'Ti :T^>eycu:ng child is no exception. 
The attitude of parents ana teachers- towards 
yi®L accomplishments of the young child will 
9 '^:^_ ' \'^_ '.f^S^. olfecurity or jnsecu rity 

depending upon the sensitivity of the adults. 
"^^^ 1^^^ ®ach of us who works with young 
Children is to first understarvd -a^- much as 
possible ahout how children develop and then 
work with that understanding to bring about the 
best possible effects. 
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HOLISTIC WELLNESS FOR TEACHERS 



: Frank Stjidbrandsen, Ph.D.. D.Se. 
Associate Professor of Education and Hurrian Service Prdfessions 
University of M' 3Sota, Daluth 



This paper is be|h§ wrjtten to giv^ teachers 
and other human service professionals who 
work with; kids sorne ideas about holistic vvell- 
nesSj total-per^ jfi integratidh^ih order for them 
to be able to take tne steps necessary to better 
themselves so that they rriay Gbn^lstently be 
operating at high levels. It is the contention of 
the author that the h igher levels teachers opei ate 
on. the liighef 4evels t+Teir students vill operate 
on. A good deal of research data backs up this 
contention. fCarkhiJff. Aspy. Roebuck et.al. 
1961. 1968. ^9~'5. 1981. 1985) 

::On.e way pf iboking at higH:-level,:hpl;siic 
wejlrfess iSnQ^Jse t+le anajogy of people being 
like fine sports cars with magnificent engines. 
Most of us work well er^dugh that we can get 
started and out of our garages each morning; 
but rarely do v/e motivate at the ievel for which 
we^are btyW. lt is as though we ar^ running on 
two or thiee cylinders; Sometimes we area ware 
that things are not quite right, but lai^kihg an 
owners manual, we are net quite sure what to do 
in .order to make things right. We may have 
rhemorHeSi of l*l<>se special- days, or periods 
within a day when everyth^^ing was hitting on_all 
cylinders. What a wonderful time that was^ But 
how to get back to it? Under^'tanding the basics 
of the holistic approach to wellness will help. 

A hu^an -being can be- looked at from 
different compartmental points of view. The one 
"compartment" we are all very farriiliar with is 
the physical. We are beings witn bodies: We are 
not just bodies; indeed there are tirries when 
rnahy of us hiay tflinl^GMjr bodies -do not ^ eaJly 
belong to as, but there is just no getting around 
the physlcai c^imensipn bfj human being m the 
wPrid. Beyond that however, we are beings who 
have intellects, arid beings who emote, and we 
are social beir^g^s.- Fi^naHy. we are spiritual 
bemgs So. we have these five compartments: 
physical intellectual, emotional, social, and 
spiritual. 

There is a great amount of information 
current on how to get the physical self to 



dper-ateph higtler- levels. Much of the literature 
is basically similar, because, the facts, at the 
physical level are somewhat simpje. We vvolild 
like to rompMcate ii, find shortcuts and miracle 
breakthroughs, but these come rarely. In order 
to functicm weli, the body^eeds to be exercised 

regcilarly: What that means is that tnree or 
four tirhes a week we need to be do:hJ some 
activity for twenty and thirty minutes that gets 
the engine running somevyhere bet\\een sixty 
a h d e i g ht y perc-e nt pf maxj m u m . We c a n- w a ik 
briskly, jog. skip rope, dance vigorously, swim, 
crpss cduntry ski. ride a bike or find sbrne other 
activity that will get the heart to an "aerobic" 
range and.keep it there for fbng enough to get a 
traihihg-effect3-The easiest wa^^ to know what 
the target range is. is to sabtractyour age from 
220,:and:then take sixty to eighty percent of that; 
That is the number the pulse needs to be at 
during the exercise for the twenty to thirty 
sustained rnimites.: _ i : z :i i : _ i . 

Beyond that we need to put decent fuel into 
our magnificent machines in order jo maximize 
the-engine*s peak performance. There are few 
areas of greater controversy than optimum 
h u t ri t i b h , a hcl i n d i yjd ij 3 1- n eeds a r e^ fo/newbat 
different; but with that being said, most Ameri- 
cans are eating too much fat by far. tod much 
read meat and protein in general, not enough 
cornpJex car^johydrate in theform of fresh fruits 
and vegetabfes. too much refi ned sugar and sa 
. . : and we eat too quickly and with too much 
stress while we eat. Most pf us can learn to begin 
to modify our eating habits toward more healthy 
ones, avoid fads and miracle cures^listen to 
what makes us feel good .zc- truly. There^ are 
times >vhen some of us may say that we crave ice 
cream, lots of ice cream. We may want it. but we 
most pr^ibably do not need it. although we may 
need complex carbohydrate, milk, calcium or 
some other corhponent of ice cream. The key 
word is of course, moderation: 

To develop to our optimum inieneetually 
turns out to not be that much different from 
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developing physically. We need to: form, a 
regular disGijD|ine. follow same -simple rules, 
and do it: For most of us we are going to some 
day work td; maximize pur intellectuaj selves 
"We want to begin at the 'right' timie and place— 
which usualJy tarns oat to be some.time m the 
future and someplace else." (CHOP WOOD. 
CARRY WATEP. Feldset.al.. p. 9.) So we begin. 

Perhaps we take an hour out of our busy 
days for special -reading that- we have ^beeh 
pattjog off. Where do we get an extra hour a 
day? Perhaps we get up earlier in the morning, 
necessitating going to bed a bit earlier and 
taking better car_e of ourselves physically. The 
f^y?l?3Ji§^d the jRtellectual: go together and 
"bootstrap" one another: That is, as we become 
more physically fit, we have more energy to 
devote to other activiti(BS, findi ng-that4 his quality 
of our sleep improves, and thas needing a bit 
less. 

We may begin taking regular library visits, 
listening to lectures on audio cassette, taking 
classes agaih at- the college or university, 
forming a reading group with friends or col- 
leagues, deciding on family topics for dis- 
cussion: The ideas for intellectual growth arie 
endless. What is required Isthe disctplinetoget 

^ n d do itdayal ter day c F o r m a n y r u h h^r s t h e 
very hardest thing to do each day is to get out 
the door to begin the run. Most find that once 
they are over that hurdle, the rest is somewhat 
easier. Rarely does a person finish aran withoat 
^:^ y i n g more :e nergy, yj\ t h o ut feel i n g § odd t h at 
sr.e has made the effort and accomplished this 
goal. The sanrire Is true v\/ith the intellectual 
pursuits, but It takes "gettihg-oUt:the^ 

Emotional growth follows the same format: 
^3 d evelb p t he^ i s cj p I i h e t o do t h e g rb w i n g t h at 
we know is necessary. The disciplffie givies us 
the habits w/hich then can make it second 
nature. For many of us, ernohohal growth and 
inteNectual growth are coupled: We do the 
Feadihg A^jDut relationships, love, empathy, 
giving, compassion; and then we discuss, 
ruminate, struggle, develop 'habits of the heart:" 
A'^.^ ^ ? _^iy^ Adc^ a I gf o w t h ^ F o r s b many of 
□ s. however, spiritual growth is somewhat less 
well known and more mysterious. Therefore, 
ihe rest of this paper will concern itself w'ith 
practical aspects of spiritual growth: 
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_ CHOP Wood, cajrjry wa ter a Gum to 

fmdmg life lists thirteen steps: to keeping 
perspective along the path to spiritual growth, 
These steps can be a wonderful beginning point 
ior_^"l*_^'^f 'S looking to jump into the 
sometimes swift waters of spirituality withlDul 
getting drowned. 

1. Each stage that one can label must pass 
away. Even the labeling will ultimately pass. 
A person who says, "I'm enlightened" 
pr biy isn't 

2. Ti itial euphoria will pass avvay. There 
may vvell be a sense of loss after it passes. 
That too passes. 

3. Each hew height is usually follower by a 
new low. Understanding this makes it a bit 
easier to ride the roller coas .»r. 

^ ?s you further pi^ your Irh- 

Durities will seem grosser and larger. 

5. At first yda-wiiyhiry< that^di^ is 
a limited part of your life: In time you will 
realize it encompasses everything. 

6: One of the traps is the trap of purlty^^ In time 
you will think you are really pretty pure: Do 
not beiieve it. 

7. Early oh you will wonder how long the 
journey v/ill take. Later you will understand 
that where ypu are going is HERE and you 
will arrive NOW 

8. At first you try. La-er you just do it because. 
"What else is there to do?" 

9 Taking oneself tdo sef iousi^y^ Is hot good. 
"Cosmic humor", especially about your own 
predlcarheht, is ah important part of your 
journey: 

10. At sbrhe stages you will experience a 
plateau— as if everything has//topped. Know 
that once the process has started, it does 
not stiDp. Just keep going. 

"J 1- Voumany have expected that enlightenment 
would come ZAP! instantaneous and per- 
manent. That is unlikely.. After the first "ah 
.^3'* experierlGe^ t4ie unfolding is gradual 
a;:^ almost indiscernible: 



12. Thiere is, in addition to the "4jp and ddwri^' 
cycles, an "in and oat" cycle There are 
times when ybu wilj want to bedding inner 
work, and there will be times when you are 
drawn; to others, to be Involved "in the 
marketplace." 

13. yi^hatHs happening to you is nGthJrtg less 
than death and rebirth: What is dying is the 
you who knew who you are and Kow it all is 
and what Is beijlg-rebqrn Is the child of the 
Spirit for whom aii things are new. This 
process of attending an ego that Is dying at 
the same time as you are going through a 
birth process is awesome. Be gentle and 
hohdr the self who Is dying, as well as the 
Self who Is being born; 



of pe_rspectiv(B,-a new^way of seiBJhg thie world. 
Again, often not dramatic . . . although some- 
times it is. VVhen ail of these changes are added 
together, they make for substantial growth In a 
human's being. One is truly on the path to 
wej I n e s .X r a nd :t h at r ':■ rsp n -3 ad _a I ^ dt h e rs- w Ho 
come in contact with nat person, are better for 

it. 




- : : So w it+j tHese t h i rteeh steps pri e c n beg i n a 
disciplined journey into the spiritual ension. 
The spiritual dimensibn; like each of ir.e others 
need hot be overwhelrrvlng or f^ysterlous. What 
is involved Is a daily commitment to "get out the 
door" and do w hat is requi 

What can an educator who is hoiistical'y 
seeking wellness expect of herseif?:Row might 
she see the changes,-and~how ftiigHt a- friend: or 
colleague notice differences? The changes are 
spjTietimes qujte subtle, but they become sub- 
stantial over time. One of the most obvious 
changes one can look for in oneself is energy 
levei^- Energy 4hcre^fes, A-persdri wh_o-ks 
exercising regularly and eating sensibly almost 
invariably has a higher sense of self esteem, 
more get up and go, does more things. Students 
notice it. coller. jues notice it. Very often people 
?f^:?<^_:^^::Sjee^, : ave a greater attention span, 
are mc^e cheerfal: 

People who are Intellectually and emdtiph- 
ally growing have more to talk about. They are 
less likely tO: recite tired platitudes. They have 
!l^:P?^s.- There Is ah exciterrieht which per- 
meates a person of any age who realizes that 
grdw/th need notstop. that growth can continue 
forever. Very often the intellectual and emd- 
tionai growth leads to action steps which have 
?h^J^^sOT Involved w/ith others in way^ c'ifferent 
from before: People notice that. 

Spiritual growth very often leads to a change 
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HEAbTH EDOeATlON FOR PRESCHOOLERS 



Geprejia L Keehey, Ed.D. : 
DefDartment of HeaithrPhysicai Education, and Recreation 
University of Minnesota. Dalath 



Health educati'Dn has bieen defined: as tt^e 
process of providing jearning experiences de- 
^M^'^^^Pz^3§^^^^^^ of be- 

haviors condocive to health: Teachers and staff 
can directly educate; preschoolers In the many 
content areas of health educatijDh sucha^^^ 
tibn, fitness, and dental health: They can also 
l^y ^l^® 9 ''i^':^'^^ work for a lifetime of better health 
for their students: The total school health pro- 
9_ram has two other components that contribute 
to health promotion^nd protection at:the school 
site. These other components include providing 
3 ^'ealthfuJ schoolreh^virohmen and health ser- 
vices: The three phases of the school health 
prograrn will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. Some suggestldns^iji^ma^ as 
to how the preschool educator can accomplish 
l^_^QP§'s of suctj a cdrriple^^ program. Special 
attention will then be given to providing health 
education experiences for; preschoolers and 
selected unique currKxilawill be^f^sc^ 

A healthful school environment sets the 
^Gne4(x al^ other +>eaJth re activities that 
take place at school. That means that the entire 
bujlding, individijal classroorns. and the outside 
play areas must be safe ajld free from Haz It 
also means that the mental environment is 
h^^yiy- Ji^^_yS+^'ts and dignity of each pupil and 
teacher are respected. All teachers are In good 
physical and mental health. Also such mundane 
Items as scheduling arid tjme alldtments for 
both teachers and pupils have been planned 
with the physical and priental health of each in 
mind. Fire prevention plans and emergency drill 
procedures are known by all e/nployees: 

"^^^J^^^^c respon the healtli of 

any child belongs to the parents, but teachers 
PA^PLsyA^ iMgdrtaht role m assisting parents 
through the provision of a few health Services 
at school. These serviices include observation: 
r e c o r d - k e e p i n g . r ef e r ra T, a n d follow-up. 
teachers can screen students' vision, hearing, 
dental-health, posture, etc.. and then notify 
parents of suspected problems. Teachers also 



must be involved in preventing the spread 
of disease ar.d in prdVKiifuj fnrst aid to in- 
jured students. J-inally: teachers must provide 
remedial services as needed by handicapped 

students: 

The goa; of the third phase of the school 
^^3lth prograiin, -healtfr edu is to guide 

young children towards the lasting acquisition 
healthful living practices and habits. Teachers 
could also help children to learn-how to make 
sensible health decisions in the future: The 
?^cc_ess-Gf health education, however, will not 
be measured in the classroom but in after 
school home Jife and play time.: 

_HeaIth education isji reiqm red component 
of Head Start programs. Therefore, many 
S^'G^PS <)f Tesearchers teachers have at- 
tempted to identify the content areas and 
learning objectives for preschool health educa- 
tion. The content areas should include: 1) 
growth and development; 2) community health 
rri^nagemehtj S) person^ health; 4j safety anjj 
first aid; 5) nutrition; 6) ccnsumer healttv; 7) 
family life and health: 8j mental and emotional 
health; 9) disease prevefitib^ and control; 10) 
drug use and abuse; and 1 i death education. 
L?ee-Tab[e 1).:The scope and sequence of the 
curriculum that could be develqped:frdm these 
content areas will depend cn the nature of the 
' '/^'^'^^al presctipl^ learning cbjectiyes 

that could be identified would also reflect the 
specific student population. A few. selected 
objectives from the above content areas might 
include:; ij The ctiildren should be able to 
^^.P'.^i'^ that all chlldre^^^ and develop in 
their own way; 2) The children should be able4q 
describe what they can do to help keep their 
classroom, playground, and home clean: 3) The 
students should be able to identify nutritious 
^^^^ A'^^^^s w given a choice; and Aj The 
students should be able to explain that- the 
person or pet that dies will not come back 
(Hendricks. 1984). 
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z z zz TABLE I zz:zz_ zz 
HEALTH f DUCATIQK OBJECTIVES 
FOR PRESCHOOLERS** 



L 



. z . : : z z ..:iz.:. Tatic i 

\. GroirLhiind DtvjHoprTMnt 

1 The children should be able to identify the body pans thst are primarily associated with the five 
5Bni«3. ^ ■_ 

- 2 The children sliould be able tc explain that aii cntidren grow and develop in their own way. 

B: CdmmunltjLHiiHh-RUinigim^ _ _ _ 

1 The chij.drjyisho_uid_bf able to ideniity_{jeople_an_d_pJ.ace4that contribute jq good heaJLh, 

2 Th^B children ^hpuld j>e able to descriDe what they can do to help keep their classroom, 
playground, and home clean. 

C. Penon^Heilth 

1. The children shoijid be able to dembhstrate how to wash their handsl 

2. The children should bt able to LeJLJh9j3ftrftnts_or_tii«_(^hecLi_fth_eyriuft_.__. 

3 Th_a children should be able to dempnstrate cprrect tppth^^^^ 

The children should be abfe to identify appropriate clothing icr weather conditions. 

D. Siiletf end First AJ^ _ _ 

1; Thechildren should-be able to identify the colors of traffic lights and explain the meaning of 
trsfficJjShtt_and_fciinj^ : . _i_ _i.__ __ _i : i_ 

2. The children shoujd be able to identify the _r pies of cpmrTiLinity^safetY_ personnel. 

3. The children should be able to dMcribe the school safety rules correctly. 

- 4. The children shouldbe able to identify various food and non-food items. 

e: Nutmion : z : : : l : z 

1 . The Chlldrtr thp.uld be ebte to ideMiiV nutntious JQpd_s_nac_ks w_h_e_n_giye choice.-. 

2. The children should be abl^ to identify various foods in relation to the basic four food groups. 

F. Consumer Healtti 

1. The chUdrin should be able to explain that advertisements are for selhrig products, 

2. The chiJdr^h should be abie to select products from advenising pictures that are harmful to 
or.e'9 health 



O. Family Life and HH«th 

1. The children should be able to identify waysof being helpful at home. 

2. The children should be able to identify their family members ind rblw. 

H. Mantii •DdJEmOtldMl>l*ami : L 

1 T_ha children should be able to identify the emotions of anger, happiness, sadness, love, end 

[w. 

?. The children should be able to identify appropriate and inappropriate social ijfihavior 

3. The Children should be able to dembhstrate appropriate care for pets. 

I. DiaeMPMviitaQii aiid-Cootrol z 

1 Tha_chlldren ihouldtoabla to state the importance of covering your mouth and/ or nose before 
CO ug h I ng or a nMZ I ng^ 

2. the children shoutd be able to demonstrate the correct way for nose blowing 

3. The children ihouid be able to slate that immuhizistibhs protect us against some diseases 

J. Dru^OM MMlAboaft : _ : ____z_^ 

V The chlidrtn shpuid be able to explain when it is appropriate . to take rr)edicin*is. 

2. The Children should be able to identify harmful effects of smoking^ 

3. The^hiidren shoutd be able to Identify harmful effects of alcbhoj abuse. 

K: DeittvEduc«BoA - 

1 The Children sboulu be able to explain that the. p«.r5;on_o_r_pet Ihat dijss.will not 5ame_bac.k_ _ : 
2. The children should be able to explain that it is okay to feel sad when someone or something 
dies. 

"MendnckB. C.M. jl9iMj. Development of a comprehensive health currrculum for head start Health 
Education, Mar/Apr . 28-31. 



Ghiidren can assume responsibility for 
soRie parts of th^eir persbrial werinesszand_;i!- 
ness. However, the concepts of healtti, well- 
ness, or illness: are difficult abstractions and 
iTiust be related td^feaJ Uf^experiehces. The 
development of these concepts proceeds along 



the same cognitive paths as other types pf 
abstract thinking. i Children have to be given 
grow ln their-^ndersta^ health. 
Experiential learning activities should, there- 
^©[G. bethe major emphasis on health education 
ifor preschoolers. 
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zi i^^yp unique curricula have been recently 
developed which could be used .*n teaching 
about health. Three of these are comprehensive 
sequentiaJ '- }-IMe and Hardy's Helpful 
Heajth Hints; Growing Healtfiy, Kindergmen 
and Ready, Set, ^rowj the American 
Heart Association has tested and begun to 
distribute Hearr Treasure Chest, which is ex- 
r I ef K i ai uUt 1^ o t CO iTi pre he n s i Vr e . E a c h o f t h ese 
will be discussed and ordering Information 
provided in the fbllpwing paragraphs. 

Hale and Hardy s Helpful Health Hin ts was 
developed and tested with Head Start stud?3nts. 
'^n-^'ucj^s^ihe 11-cpntent areas identified pre- 
vioas|y: Table 1 presents the completejiealth 
education objectives for this rurricalam: The 
major characters^ Half srrd H are gender 
neutral :elv„es who expJore the various health 
!_ssyes_. It can be obtained from the Barren Rjver 
District Health Department. P^.O^ Box 1157. 
Bowling Green. KY 42101 (Hendricks. 1984); 

T h e J>a t i d h ally- ^fa \[ d a t ie d : c u r r i c u hi m . 
Growing Healthy, has a kindergarten levef^.This 
cypriculurri is listed in the U.S. Departmeat of 
Education's National Diffuj;iohhNetwbi^k. That 
means that; the: curriculum's objectives have 
^^^n ^.^st^i^nd tfie eff^ctivene^ the pro- 
gram has been proven: The content for kmi^er- 
gai'^eh includes senses and emotions; health 
helpers; teeth; problem^&ttiat can occur without 
sleep, rest, care, good nealth habits, and safety; 
^nd carjng^amj GOhce others, expressing 

emotions _and feelings. Teachers must attend 
tramjng sessions to learn to use this well or- 
gan ized, seq u en tj a ^a ct i vity f brrri at, ! n f o rm at i b n 
about Growing Healthy may be obtained from 
your locai AmeFlcah Lung Association chapter. 

_ Paula d: Peterson, health educator, has de- 
veloped another cornprehensive health educa- 
tion curriculum fbr-3.5 year:blds. It; was field 
tested in the St. Paul, Minnesota, Head Start 
P*^9Sfli^v h^>n^e day care, and in preschool 
centers: As a result of the ihlpfemeryation of 
Ready, Set, Grow), children in the experimental 
9^^^P ^howed-a significant improvement in 
health awareness and knowledge wheft cbm- 
P^L^^ tb: children in the corttrol group. The 
content of this curriculum is |)rqkeri lntb four 
areas: physical heaJth. mental health, family 
An^zSa^^iMi^ac^ Jesson plan includes 
behavioral objectives; background information 
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on each topic; a list of necessary materials ao<j 
suppjies; songs, poems, rhythic activities; de- 
l'!'^^''"^^J^.'^^, a par^ and 
patterns, worksheets and parent letters for du- 
plication Inforrriatibn about training workshops 
aria^orpurchasing the Curriculum gUide can be 
obtained by writing to. Ready. Set, Grow! P.O. 
Box 75991. St PaUl.WN S5175-. 

:_ Another : interesting and experientiaJl^y 
planned curriculum is Heart TreasurB Chest 
from the American Heart Assbciv^tion. The con- 
tent areas included are related to the heaH's 
snd fuf^^ gbod nutrition, and 
fitness. Many different experiments and learrUha 
st:^iti0n:S:C_an be set up using the eqtiiprnenf; 
posters, and cBr^spro^lcieq. We^eart Treasure 
Chest may be borrowed or purchased from a 
'*^.^.^h^.^A''aA6 of tlleAmerican Heart Association 
Training for use of the materials can ^Isb be 
aFFan^ed frbm AHA local affiliate staff or 
volunteers. 

. Several other voluntary health associations 
^^ve ed^ucatibnal materials that may be used or 
adapted ]or use with preschdbiers. These in- 
clude the AmericaLn Dental Association, the 
^^.^'''^M^^ncefiSbcie^^ arid the American 
Red Cross. Contact your local or state a^ffiNate 
tPiir^quest cbpies of free or inexpensive 

materials: 

Preschoolers hcve a great ne2d for health 
education^ The- content bf healtjr education is 
also very interesting to young ctilldr ?hrand they 
wJM be motivated to learn using the experiential 
activities identified |n-\^nous ourrieula. The 
total school health program— education, ser- 
'^Ices, and-ehvirbhment— be addressed at 
the ear[y childhood center setting wit+r some 
possible. lasting: improvements in health: With 

by early childhood educators now, a new gen- 
f^AV^O:h::C>f adijits with high level wellness can 
become a reality for the future. 

R (5f erehce 

Hendricks. C M. (1984): Development of a Com- 
prehensive Health Currjculuim for Head 
Start, Health Education, Mar/Apr, 28-31. 




WHAT CAN I DO FOR THE ABUSED GHIbD? 



Kay Stevens _ 
Pidfessional Foster Parent 
Daiuth, Minnesota 



In a d'scourseon abused children, we must 
first define what we mean by the term abuse, in 
thi:S instance we will use a very inclusive 
definition: 

Physical abuse—Battering, choking, slap- 
ping, shaking, hair Dulling, beating, biting, 
etc: : : : _ _ _ : 

Mental or Errio tiohaJ abuse— N a me caW ing, 
berating, shaming, or anything that erodes self 
worth. 

- Sexual atuvsf— Incest (abuse from Ins-de 
the family), molesting (abuse from outside the 
family). 

A/eg/ecf— Omission of proper physical care 
(Icod, shelter, clothing, cleanliness), omission 
of proper erndtidhal care (time, nuturihg, con- 
versation, etc: : : :): 

Of these four forms of abuse, neglect iJ 
often the most difficult to deal with: Neglect can 
rnake children teel^s if they are nonexistent or 
totally worthless. :A4 so. substantiating neglect 
reports, so the family can get help; :s very 
difficult. 

z VICTIMS 

The rhoyie iV[ct[h5s," cte^W^L^^P:^\^^'^i' 
bated by The Independent Order of Foresters, 
supplies us with a good overvievv of vvhal abuse 
Is^ what the[dhg term results of untreated abuse 
can be. the value of early intervention and 
p r e V e n t i o n, a n d , m o s t irri p b rt^ h tj y . it^o w t e a rn 
effort can be a successful way of dealing with 
abuse. Ideas from this film will be used 
throughout this paper. 

IDENTIFYING ABUSE z : 

The very first step toward helping an abused 
chtid is to: find the child. There are many 
i n d i iG at or S: th a t_ab_u se 4t>a y -be oc gu r ri h g . Te n of 
the more common indicators to aid a caregiver 
in identity I ng an; abused child, are as follows: 
1. Low self esteem: "I'm bad," "I'm worth- 
: less,'* ":l can't do anything right." 
2 Lackpttfust: '-Doh^t tqUch^^^^^ "I won't 
talk to you," "I won't eat here. " 
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3; Physical marks and reactions: broken 
bones, bruises, burny, siurnat;!! urainps, 
flinch reactioris. 

4. r-notjonal ills: nightmares, unreason- 
able fears (water, loud noises, kitchen 
tool-:). 

5. Vioieht ar highly :aggressive behavior: 
bitifig. hitting^ kicki-hg, etc. _- 

6: Regressive behavior: refarn to thumb 
sucking, vi/etting. fetal position, clihgihg. 

7. Inability to show pleasure or to enjoy 
. Play. 

8. Prov-dcative behavior: ^or -examp4e,_a 
child may try to get an adult to hit 
him/her or a child may sexually ap- 
proach aduits. 

9. Family, trauma: house _fire^ severe ilt- 
"^^sSt de^atti . j>a re nt sepa rati oh -z ::_z^z 

10: Noticeable parent problems: extreme 
immaturity, lack of kndw/ledge of age, 
appropriate behavior and 'or proper 
care techniques, excessively strict or 
^emeh^d i ng: pa rent :_z ..z.z : : 
No one of these signs alone are "proof" of 
abuse, but if we are seeing one or more, to a 
sigmficant -degree, we^ heed -to observe and 
question the situation more closeiy. 



INTERVENTION 

- If bur suspicions of abuse are strong, that 
is; iif what we see is giving us that "oh oh*- 
feeling, we heed to act. A call to ttie initial 
Intervention Unit (1:1: Unit) of your local County 
Social Servtce Department, Is an informative 
and^elpful first step. They welcome calls from 
people who say^'That is what Tm seeing. What 
do ybu thihk?'lTheir staff has the^xpertise to 
help us analyze our facts and decide if this 
situation should be reported. 

i^G ^fe mandate^ byL taw to report any 
strong suspicions of abuse The 11. Unit is the 
place to make bur initial report of suspected 
abuse. Your name will be held in confidence and 
you may receive a brief summary of what action 
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was taken, if ydu-Gall the I.I. Unit 48 or mere 
hours after yoar report; 

i: :A typical abuse calTls first hand led bya 
screener who discussies the factswlih the uniV. 
They decide if thexe's eminent danger to the 
?^y^':?Jj 3buse invest igatia n 
conjunction with the police. If there Isn't eminent 
danger, the l,!.; personnel interview the child, 
preferablv^at_sctlooJ,-day<:are^ or another place 
away from the abuser: The 1:1; personnel must 
then coitactand interview the parent. Afte: this 
they Me a disposition on the case and several 
differentcourses may be taken such as criminal 
P''P_SfCutidn. reft^ child from the 

home, court ordered treatment, the case may be 
dropped, or the family put in touch with sources 
of help. _ _ ____ __ 

the. i.l. Unit wears two hats: one as the 
investigator to find out if abuse is occurring, the 
other as the facilitator for getting families in 
touch with tf _:he'p they need. 

Early identification and- intervention is one 
of the keys in successfully dealing with nbuse. 



WHAT CAN I DO? - - 

When a child has been identified as abased: 
* ^ e a variety P^i^ct i ca I . car i h§ t h i n 9 : o n e 
can do JO help the child: Some ideas wil' be 
^''^sehted. but common sense and caring may 
dictate other ideas as well, ir i _ 11 11 u _ 

A first step is getting education and gaining 
^^^.^^'^f^S:: ^t^^w-t(> abused children. 
Some good educational resources are this con- 
ference, Aids to Victims ofj Sexual Assault, 
Social Service programs. the F^resters. and the 
I.l. Unit mentioned earlier: The 1:1: Unit Is inter- 
fl^^fd i^n providing speakers to a variety of 
community groups on varioijs topics related ti3 
abuse. The public library also has films and 
books. _-- _ - 

: Another important thing to think about is to 
!^*^^_§Pod care of ourselves. We won't have 
anything to give a child in need if ou^r ^v/elHs 
empty." We; need to:be rested, to have some 
relaxing and eryqyab[e:t4rhe and to have com- 
panionship with other adults. 

When we think of the children, the most 
important thing is to provide a safe place for 
them. This can be done by; 

^§'^1^1^16: physical environment safe 

for the age children we have. 



2. Avoiding physical punisf^ment. It will 
^'^^A^'i^^^ve little or no effect or it may 
frighten children so they will hot trijst the 
adult. 

3 Hav= *lg_stab!(S. caring people oh staff, so 
cnii- en can Know mem ariu KiiUw tiiey 
can ce trusted. 

^- K^^*/^9 consistem and reasonable rules, 
expectations, and routines. This gives 
c^iWrien the sense of precfictability 
which may be lacking in their lives. 



Acceptance and encouragement are also 
^^ry i_mpprt?Jht to the abused: child. These chil- 
dren have been rejected and discouraged by the 
abuser, and caring adults need to turn this 
^^:^'^^!^<^^: ¥5:y:^^_?[^aM on actions and 

n_ot on judgment of the child's worth. Try tasay^, 
'That was a gpod job you did/' not"You are a 
good girl/' ';i don't I4ke it whe^^ hit John" not 
"I don't like you when you hit John." Don't make 
t-he acceptance and care dependent on how the 
child beha^/es: Also^sincerely praise thie child at 
every opportunity. Recognize the improvement 
3 child as weJI as -his/her accomplishments. 
Maintaining and promoting open cimimu- 
?[<^^':<¥^ J:S another vital tool in dealing with 
abused children. Be a goodv-actHv listener, 
Including providing special times for children to 
^3"^ *:0 yc>y alpM- Also respond to what they 
say, so they know you ha\ e listiened.^ive^them 
the right and the pow/er to say "Sio!" to any 
touching they don't like^ and toehcbui agothem 
to tell a trusted adult: Finally, give them the Glear 
.^•ssrsage^hat abuse, of any Rind, is: not their 
fault: No one "deserves" to be treat edn Ike that. 

At all tlmes we must_remember to respect 
^^'^J^^JJ.^.s_ ^:e(BUngs^Pan*t force talking, 
touching, or other demonstrations of trAJSt-in 
c^y^reh. It will come, in time, when they are 

ready: 

A 'ast idea is to work as a helpful member of 
us is an island standing 
alone against the flood of child abuse. We heed 
to vvork as smoothly as possible with the social 
workers, police. cdunsel0^^ rnedical people: 
school. personnel, and perhaps the most €ill- 
^'^ylt q[a\l,^u\ the most important, the abusers: 
They are as much in need as thiB children they 
have abused. We can offer them friendship, a 
better view of their child, a role model, and a 
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^^SDJur^e for ideas oh •what worked for us In that 
sitaatlon:" 

Abuse often; orcurs because parents or 
caiegivers lack t4ie-kfiowledc|e, tbb's, and re- 
sources needed to help them develop. Providing 
^ese needs as a coordinated team effort wiil 
prevent overlap of heip or gaps^iin help, so 
everyone's efforts v^ill be more effective: 



RESOURCES 

ten Bensel R. (1978). Training Manual m Child 
AtuseandHegj^ct.^ Minnesota 
Syt^ms Research, Inc: 

Gebeleih, S,, & Ktlkelly,: V. (n.dj. Encourage- 
went: Building the Chiid'^s Confidence and 
Feelings of Worth. K/fimeographed. (Avail- 

;^725Emer- 

: :S:OnAvenaeSoath, Minneapolis, MN 55403.) 

Initial4hterver>tipn Untt> St, Louis :County_Social 
Services. 320 West Second Street^^ DuJuth, 
MN 55602_._t24 hour service; Telephone 
[218] 727-634a). 

Sheldon, S±;, Poos, P.A:, & Balch, G.M., Jr. 
(1984. August 1-8). Recognizin^^the Abused 
Child. The Chrtstian Ceht^FyMa^^^ - 

Vaught. D. (n.d.). Where Battered Children 
k'^^I^ ^P: ve. M f m eoai ra ph ed . ( A va i la b I e 
from First Christian Church, Travers City 

_ Wi,) _ 

Wachter, O. (1983) No More Secrets for Me. 
Bostoln: Little Brown. 

VVIntnerv Q. (Pr<>ducerJ. (1961). Victims: [Film]. 
Solana Beach, C.A: Independent Order of 
Foresters. (Available from VJcilms; % Flor- 
ence Halluni, Preveji4i(Drv<)f Child ^buse, 
P:.0.:Box 848. Solana Beach, CA ^^2075.) 
(:Ava^^able locally from Rosemary Broao- 
kowski, 2371 Howard Gnesen Road, Duluth, 
MN 55803.) : : _j _ 

Wintner, C. (Producer)^. {198^^ One Out of Six 
(Incest) tFilmj: Solana Beach, CA: Inde- 
pencJent Order of Foresters. (A^^aijablefrom 
Victims, % Florence HaMum, Prevehtiofi of 
Child Abuse. P.O. Box 848, Solana Beach. 
CA 9207^^^ (Available locally from Rose- 
mary Bronokowski. 2371 Howard Gnesen 
Road. Dul iv.-;. MN 55803.) 



MISCELLANEOUS LOCAL nESOURCES 

Aid to Victims of Sexual Assault^ :?00 Ordean 

Building, bulath; MN (24 hour bervico 

Telephone: (218; 727-4353).: 
Duluth Public Library. 520 West SuperiorStreei. 

Dulutt MN 55802. 
St. Louis County- Social Service DeparTment. 

32uvVe5tSeconu Street, Duluth. MN 55802. 





STEPPING INTO StEPFAMiLIES 



Janine A. Watts, Ph.D 
Department of Child and FarnHy Develbprnent 

University cf Mlnnescta: Duluth 

. Farwmes created by the remarriage of one dicates there- are few differences in marital 

or both spouses are among thefastest_growing satisfaction between first md remarriages es 

fam.ly types, Nearly^half o' current marriages pecially when appropriate controls are 2sed 

minfnn ^h'',', ^ '''r 'f'""''" ■ P^^'^^e °^'l°oK Changes when 

Si^H M K ^'''PP''""''- '^^^,numt>er_of the research examines the stepparent-ltepchMd 

stepchildr:en^has been estimated as on.^of every relatmnship: the studies are nearly evenly d? 

S!x to en Children, It isprecliGted lhai 2^^^^^ ,.^35 ^^,^3^^ reportinaa good or poo^ refa- 

stSr'' ^'^^''^ "^^"9 Standardized mei 

-r^: - -- ,, sures of family^uhctioning. stepfamilies were 

will present an, overview of iess well-adjasted and less satisfiecf v^ith thei^ 

^tl^ff iiP^ Pn,"";''?''^'''"'''''^'^ fa_r™iLesthanmembersoffirst-marr*agefamlies 

step am, lies. Potenfial.way- to strengthen step- This may be dueto nmrieroa^ factors which cS 

SterT m f.f''"''''^ . , ^ - '"P^^' ""^^"^"^ functioning; such as ageand 

Sfepi.m-,),es. may resemp.e bioiogicai no- sex Of chilclren.- contact with noncustodial 

r^rUrr " '^'''^'^]!, mrm-^^^. parent, parenting experience and s?lp am fy 

Ruclearfamilyisfhemodelusedby manyasthe composition =. cpid.nny 

sociental norm |.ther family types are some- SincestepfamiliesareauniquefamilytvBe 

^^^'^''^'^'^S^""^ '^^y '^^^<^ ^^^e^al Challenges Wyth^ 

by compar^spn, While stepfamilies do have present obstacles to adjustment often before 

pr^oblems ,0 overcomeMhey ar%a:family form t,,e remarriage occurs,'^olklore Tmages The 

which must be: viewed as unique. They are instant love myth and the whole happ| ^^Mv 

nf^ir^ ''-h'°^^- '"^'^ result -in confusion a^d dSpoir^t^ 

f^^'^^^l^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r^^ n^enl Complexity of relationship l :urs v^?th 

.t lar|^y_without the aid of maps or gaides: the addition-of new family members cream S 

Stepfamilies are not recogrtzed as a social boundaries and roles thaf L^less exact har^ n 

mstitut.on. This IS dae to the role of the steo- first marnages. Research fnSS'lShe 

parent beinapoor^y^_ejined. having no prepara- greater the st-ructural complexity of the step 

S'JJ'r^rof h'oTh"'' '^^^^^^S^^^^mory family, the higher the probat^itity'^ d vorce 'n 

featu^s of both a paren and nonparent role, the remarriage. Grief and loyalty posP problems 

f.rn ifp^ h'h'"''^^'^^^^^^^ ''^P- instepfamilies.Griefoverlossisexpenencedby 

families, which usually involves the steppar€^:t children and adults. Loyalty bonds to pSr^nS 

beinganaddit.ontothebirlhparentr8therthan and grcwmg acceptance of steSaren's can 

a replacement, results in boundaj.y confusion, produce confusion and guilt in^hildren 

t7ibu e'to dfffSlUer ' ^z^ Mergmg lifestyles requires adaptatior. to 

triDuie^tocJitf,culties,-_^__ habits, traditions, rules and procedures Dictri- 

^However. research findings on step-fam+lies bution of resources, particularly money is a 

fj' l^p-"|3^f'^e than^ conclusions reached by frequent cause of friction in stepf^mmes Fi! 

:ln :ger;eral, nancial management is onearea which couples 

fh^ n ri ,H " positive Characteristics are reluctant to discuss pnor to remarriage yet 

than Children from_ single-parent homes m ,t is one of the areas of most diff culty afte 

sch DOl behavior, achievement, social develop^ remarriage 

mentand personality. No differences are found -Considering the many challenges faced bv 

LrS and stepfamil.es: professic'rvairca? aSsf m' 

first-marnage families, Likewise: research in- strengthening this family form through forma' 
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and- informal paren' education. The foMowing 
suggestions can be productive in improving 
stepfamHy- re4atialtship£. - ^ -- 

Recognize the developmental tasks of re- 
marriage as noted by Goeti^^g (1982) Couples 
will need to experience an emotional, psychic. 
communjt:y. parental^ economic. an.d legal re- 
5l3''?^^9^iT*5t^d^_^y^'GPJ^ shbufd be 

anticipated as part of the adjustment process. 

: Identify characteristics of strong farnilies 
that would be applicable to modei in stepfarnilieS:. 
Studies by Stinnett (1979) on. family strengths 
s^"^ Qy^f'^nJ 1^??3)_ OA traits of a healthy family 
provide a number of factors contributing to 
satisfying famjiy relationships. 
-_ Since the rem ar-r i age was created^with fuis- 
band-wife. keep this bond strong and primary: 
Ghildren s needs can be met without lett:ng 
them drive a wedge into the couple bond The 
role of stepparent will play needs to be specjfi- 
^^Wyidefined.- C^^rrenJ fjvidehce- (^M|M^ 1984) 
suggests more harmonious relationships occur 
when discipline of children is done by the birth 
parent. 

Establish new ^amily goais;and roles. Unity 
isjridre-likely-to J3e achjeveilw^ri jDersbfts are 
working together toward a comnon cause: 
Roles need to be flexible and suitable for par- 
ticular stepfamilles. 

Acknowledge stepfamjMeG as an acceptable 
P^rrsjder t^e positive 
aspects in discussions, helping children to fee! 
good about their situation.; In schools and child 
care centers, make multiple invitations or gifts 
as ciass projects, so children are not faced with 
s^i'^i^^ai^^iG^odsi wh^o shall j'eceive tbei'^ 
work: Considerflnancial stresses faced by step- 
farnilies when •'equiring expenditures; facilitate 
clothing exchanges and potluck suppers. - 

Recommend pre- and postmarltal coan- 
seUng :and create sap port networks through 
organizing parenting education sessions or 
workshops 

- Stepf ami lies are aiumque farrijly forrri-dc- 
curring more often. Professionals can encour- 
age and support the persons Involved to facili- 
tate healthy family relationships. 
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